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TENNYSON AS A TEACHER. 


VERY age is, in a certain sense, a 
period of transition; but cer- 

tainly that term may be applied with 
special propriety to the last half century. 
It opened with faith and hope, and per- 
haps some illusions of universal charity. 
It has proved a period of spiritual 
trouble, of fierce political strife, of great 
European wars. Ancient landmarks 
have been removed; spiritual beliefs 
have battled for their existence ; the old 
bases of morals have been threatened, if 
not sapped ; a new gospel of pessimism 
has been proclaimed ; the beast has as- 
serted itself in literature. The millen- 
nium ‘‘ has not come this bout ;” we do 
not speak quiteso jauntily of ‘‘progress”; 
we are assured that society is about to 
be reconstructed; but apparently the 
bases have not yet been laid. And in 
the absence of an organizing faith much 
of our literature at_the present day be- 
comes the literature of mere re pastime, in 
the etymological sense of that word ; or 
the exhibition of some fragment of 
human life viewed as a piece of mean- 
ingless adventure, adventure striking 
enough, passionate, pathetic, but ad- 
venture that exists, we know not why, 
and tends nowhiter, without a purpose 
oranaim. During this period of spir- 
itual trouble, moral difficulty, political 
contention, literary change, if not deca- 
dence and disintegration, Tennyson 
preserved a balance ; he wisely mediated 
between what is traditional and what is 
new; he demonstrated that a practical} 
modus vivendi in things spiritual can 
be at least provisionally maintained ; 
he avoided the madness of extremes. 
In matters of faith his was a liberalising 
influence; but from first to last “he 
asserted the rights and prerogatives 
of the spirit. He was in genuine sym- 
pathy with the scientific movement of 
our time, but he never lost his head in 
the intoxication of scientificdiscovery ; 
he held that there are other methods of 
ascertaining truth than those of the cru- 


cible or the scalpel. ‘‘I have felt,” 
counted with him for evidence as real 
as ‘‘I have seen.” In politics he be- 
longed to the party of movement, but 
not to the party of revolution. He gladly 
accepted change, but he wouid build 
the new upon the bases of the old; like 
Bacon he would make the supreme inno- 
vator, Time, our model, which innovates 
by degrees. The freedom which he loved 
and desired is to be won through order. 
* * Inart Tennysonsaw as clearly as 
any writer the picturesque and passion- 
ate aspects of life ; but he saw also their 
moral and spiritual significance. Any 
one who pleases may assert that Tenny- 
son’s attitude during this long season of 
perplexity has been an attitude of com- 
promise, that his position is logically un- 
tenable. But the logic of life is sometimes 
too subtle for the logic of the schools, and 
what is called an attitude of compromise 
often results from a fuller recognition of 
the facts of a case than is possessed by 
those who refuse a compromise, and 
from an instinctive adaptation of the 
mind to meet the facts. It may not be 
possible to remain where Tennyson, as 
a teacher, took his stand; he himself, 
if ever any man, recognized the law of 
a widening human thought. But it 
was much to direct men to what I have 
called a provisional modus vivendi in 
things of the soul. Those who have 
learned Tennyson’s lessons can neither 
be obstructives nor destructives ; they 
will desire to conserve all that is pre- 
cious in the past by carrying it—per- 
haps in altered forms and with renewed 
vitality--into the life of the future. They 
will stand upon the old ways, and look 
forward with hope to the path that lies 
beforethem. They will not shrink from 
the reproach of compromise, but will 
ever be ready for new and wiser com- 
promises. They will be well assured 
that there is a logic in sanity superior in 
relative force to the wild logic of ex- 
tremes. EDWARD DOWDEN. 
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FURTHER VIEWS OF THE COLUMBIAN 


HE dedication ceremonies of the 
Columbian Exposition took 
place, asannounced, on October 21, and 
were attended with parades and festivi- 
ties of a very notablesort. Chicago has 
reason to consider the day as one of the 
most memorable in her existence. It 
may be termed a counterpart of the great 
parade day, December 12, in New York 
city, where it is estimated 1,000,000 
people assembled in the streets to wit- 
ness or take part in the celebration of 
the Columbian discovery. In the col- 
ossal building devoted to manufactures 
and the liberal arts, the most extensive 
of the wonderful group on the lake, a 
great throng assembled to listen to 
addresses from the lips of the eminent 
men who had been invited to grace the 
occasion. 

Altogether, it was a fitting prelude to 
the later development of the undertak- 
ing, and a demonstration of the energy 
of the management. So much of the 
gigantic work has been accomplished 
that the readiness of the Exposition for 


visitors at the appointed time next: 


Spring appears to be now assured, and 
we trust no serious obstacle will inter- 
fere with its success. 

Continuing our series of illustrations 
showing the more notable buildings, we 
present two in this number, viz., the 
electrical and that designed for the 
department of fisheries. It is becoming 
in this place to express our indebtedness 
to the gentlemen in Chicago who are 
engaged in carrying on the practical 
work of the Exposition for the excellent 
engravings that we have used in the ar- 
ticles devoted to that affair. 

The Electrical Building, which will 
contain, perhaps, the most novel and 
brilliant exhibits in the whole Exposi- 
tion, is 345 feet wide and 700 feet long, 
the major axis running north and south. 
The south front is on the great Quad- 
rangle or Court; the north front faces 
the lagoon; the east front is opposite 
the Manufactures Building, and the 


EXPOSITION. 


west faces the Mines Building. 
sign in October No.). 

The general scheme of the plan is 
based upon a longitudinal nave, 115 feet 
wide and 114 feet high, crossed in the 
middle by a transept of the same width 
and height. The nave and the transept 
have a pitched roof, with a range of 
skylights at the bottom of the pitch, and 
clearstory windows. The rest of the 
building is covered with a flat roof, 
averaging 62 feet in height, and pro- 
vided with skylights. 

The second story is composed of a 
series of galleries connected across the 
nave by two bridges, with access by four 
grand staircases. The area of the galler- 
ies in the second story is 118,546 square 
feet, or 2.7 acres. The exterior walls 
of this building are composed of a con- 
tinuous Corinthian order of pilasters, 
8 feet 6 inches wide and 42 feet high, 
supporting a full entablature, and rest- 
ing upon a stylobate 8 feet 6 inches. 
The total height of the walls from the 
grade outside is 68 feet 6 inches. At 
each of the four corners of the building 
there is a pavilion, above which rises a 
light open spire or tower 169 feet high. 
Intermediate between these corner 
pavilions and the central pavilions on 
the east and west sides, there is a subor- 
dinate pavilion bearing a low square 
dome upon an open lantern. 

The Electricity Building has an open 
portico extending along the whole of 
the south fagade, the lower or Ionic 
order forming an open screen in front 
ofit. The various subordinate pavilions 
are treated with windows and balconies. 
The details of the exterior orders are 
richly decorated, and the pediments, 
friezes, panels and spandrels have re- 
ceived a decoration of figures in relief, 
with architectural motifs, the general 
tendency of which is to illustrate the 
purposes of the building. The appear- 
ance of the exterior is that of marble, 
but the walls of the hemicycle and of the 
various porticoes and loggia are highly 
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enriched with color, the pilasters in large central structure with two smaller 
these places being decorated with scag- polygonal buildings connected with it 
liola, and the capitals with metallic on either end by arcades. The extreme 
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effects in bronze ~The estimated cost of length of the{building is 1,100 feet and 
the structure is $375,000. the width 200 feet. lt is located to the 
The Fisheries Building embraces a northward of the United States Govern- 
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ment Building. In the central portion 
is the general Fisheries exhibit. In one 
of the polygonal buildings is the Ang- 
ling exhibit and inthe other the Aquaria. 
The exterior of the building is Spanish- 
Romanesque, which contrasts agreeably 
in appearance with that of the other 
buildings. 

To the close observer the exterior of 
the building can not fail to be exceed- 
ingly interesting, for the architect, Mr. 
H. I. Cobb, exerted all his ingenuity in 
arranging innumerable forms of capi- 
tals, modillions, brackets, cornices and 
other ornamental details, using only 
fish and other sea forms for his motif of 
design. The roof of the building is of 
old Spanish tile, and the side walls of 
pleasing color. The cost is about $200,000. 

In the center of the polygonal build- 
ing is a rotunda 60 feet in diameter, 
in the middle of which is a basin or 
pond 26 feet wide, from which arises 
a towering mass of rocks, covered 
with moss and lichens. From clefts 
and crevices in the rocks streams of 
water will gush and drop to the masses 
of reeds, rushes, and ornamental semi- 
aquatic plants in the basin below. In 
this pool gold fishes, golden ides, golden 
tench, and other fishes are to disport. 
From the rotunda one side of the larger 
series of Aquaria may be viewed. These 
are ten in number, and have a capacity 
of 7,000 to 27,000 gallons of water each. 
Passing out of the rotunda, a great 
corridor or arcade is reached, where on 
one hand can be viewed the opposite 
side of the series of great tanks, and on 
the other a line of tanks somewhat 
smaller,ranging from 750to 1,500 gallons 
eachin capacity. The corridor or arcade 
is about fifteen feet wide. The glass 
fronts of the Aquaria arein length about 
575 feet and have 3,000 square feet of 
surface. 

The total water capacity of the Aqua- 
ria, exclusive of reservoirs, is 18,725 
cubic feet, or 140,000 gallons. This 
weighs 1,192,425 pounds, or almost 600 
tons. Of this amount about 40,000 gal- 
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lons is devoted to the Marine exhibit. 
In the entire salt water circulation, in- 
cluding reservoirs, there are about 80,- 
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000 gallons. The pumping and dis- 
tributing plant for the Marine Aquaria 
is constructed of vulcanite. The pumps 
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are in duplicate, and each has a capacity 
of 3,000 gallons per hour. The supply 
of sea water was secured by evaporating 
the necessary quantity at the Wood's 
Holl station of the United States Fish 
Commission to about one-fifth its bulk, 
thus reducing both quantity and weight 
for transportation about 80 percent. The 
fresh water required to restore it to its 


proper density was supplied from Lake 
Michigan. 

From these descriptions and what has 
been detailed in previous numbers, it is 
evident that the display of features will, 
as a whole, exceed that of any General 
Exposition heretofore attempted, while 
it will include many things of an entirely 
new character. 


ee ee 


MEASUREMENT OF SKULLS OR HEADS. 


O establish a type of skull or head 
in relation to race characteris- 
tics has become an important object of 
effort to anthropologists. So great has 
been the value set upon this, that many 
scientists of the first order have made 
type of cranium and structure of face 
the basis of race classification. We think, 
however, that too much emphasis has 
been put upon these indices. In classi- 
fying the several races, the skull and 
face should be left in the background. 
History, so far as the people has a his- 
tory, comparative philology and com- 
parative mythology should be the real 
basis. After the races are classified by 
this method, the conditions of each 
should be studied. Its degree of civil- 
ization, as shown in its language, liter- 
ature, arts, customs, government and 
religion should be noted. The ‘‘psychi- 
cal characteristics” of common daily 
life, i-e., the degree and kind of passion, 
emotion and affection manifested in the 
social relations should be studied. Then 
note the form and capacity of the cra- 
nium and the structure of the face in 
connection with these conditions and 
characteristics. Much valuable work 
might be done along this line. 

In its legitimate place, as a question of 
brain forms and magnitudes in relation 
to ‘‘ psychical characteristics,” or racial 
character and capacity, measurement 
of crania and heads is of the greatest 
importance. 

To form a rational and practical esti- 
mate of the types of skulls, three things 
must be considered: (1) facial angle, 


(2) form of cranium, (3) capacity of 
cranium. 
FACIAL ANGLES, 
It has been noted that, with few ex- 
ceptions, elevation of type is marked by 


cranial expansion forward, causing the 
facial line to approach the vertical, 


hy /. 


laterally in front, giving the face a 
pyroform figure, and superiorly giving 
greater vertical height to the frontal 
region in proportion to the middle and 
inferior sections of the face Camper 
tried to indicate this by his ‘facial 
angle,” but the base line to which he 
measured his facial line, was variable, 
because the middle lobes of the brain, by 
downward development, push the exter- 
nal ear to a much lower level in some 
heads than in others. Bell has shown 
that Camper’s angle is as great in a beg- 
ging negro as in the King Agrippa, and 
a French observer found that among 
the commons of Paris, the angle varied 
within wider limits than those given as 
a criterion of distinct races. Even Sir 
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Charles Bell’s ‘‘facial angle” gives no 
idea of forward or lateral expansion, 
but only the vertical height of the three 
sections of the face. The only rational 
facial angle is one tiat regards the 


ad 








brain development, which has been 
found incident to racial elevation. We 
regard Prof. Nelson Sizer’s ‘‘ facial 
angle” as the most nearly exact yet 
known. 

FORM OF CRANIUM. 

We must remember that the cranium 
is but a protective integument of the 
brain, and that it changes in form and 
size to accommodate cerebral changes of 
form and size. It is simply an index of 
brain development, and if we wish to 
determine itsform with any rational 
meaning in regard to character, we 
must determine it by the same method 
which we use in estimating brain devel- 
opment. 

The brain is developed from the 
medulla oblongata, and increase of sub- 








Fs #4, 3, 
stance in any lobe, or in any convolu- 
tion of a lobe, is always attended by an 
outward expansion of the cranium and 
a lengthening of fibre to that region ; 
for, the several parts of the brain al- 


ways maintain fixed relations to given 
parts of the cranium, i.e., we never find 
an increase of the frontal lobe en- 
croaching backward or downward upon 
the middle lobes, or the middle lobes en- 
croaching by growth upon the cranial 
space alloted to the parietal,frontal and 
occipital lobes. Causality is always 
under the frontal eminence and Cau- 
tiousness under the parietal eminence. 
Every convolution has its relation to a 
given position of cranium, and never en- 
croaches upon others, nor is encroached 
upon by others. Development is out- 
ward always. By a well-known law of 
physics, it must beso. Growth of a con- 
volution, i.e., increase of substance, 
causes pressure upon the surrounding 
tissues. This pressure is exerted with 
equal forceinalldirections. Inwardly, 
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toward the brain, the pressure is diffused 
and the effect lessened in proportion to 
the mass through which it is diffused. 
Outward toward the cranium the force 
is direct and undiffused. The skull 
must expand somewhere, and since the 
pressure is more powerful upon the 
contiguous bone than upon any other 
point of the cranium, expansion neces- 
sarily results in the immediate region 
of brain growth. Thelocal pressure and 
intense brain activity cause resorption 
of the inner table of the skull, and this 
is perhaps the immediate cause of cra- 
nial expansion.* 

The head of the medulla oblongata 
lying centrally between the external 





* [It is evident the Author regards, as we do, cran- 
ial enlargement as a physiological process, as is brain 
increase, the former being subservient to the latter. 
Ep.] 
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meati of the ears is the center of this 
brain development, and consequently 
marks the center of measurement in de- 
termining the formof crania. Its posi- 
tion is easily found in any skull. If we 
disregard this system of measurement 
from the center of development, we 
may talk very glibly of dolichocephalic, 
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brachycephalic, mesocephalic, but yet 
have a very vague idea of their mean- 
ing or of their value. 

The only exact method of determining 
the form ofa cranium is to use the 
craniometer at all points of the surface. 
This would be too tedious and complex 
for any practical use, but would be 
important in anthropological studies. 
A very good approximate method is to 
use the craniometer only at the more 
important points of lobular develop- 
ment, 7. e., on the mesial line at Indi- 
viduality, Comparison, Benevolence, 
Veneration, Firmness, Concentrative- 
ness and Philoprogenitiveness, and 
laterally at the external angle of the 
brow, the frontal eminence, parietal 
eminence, Combativeness, cerebellar 
fossa, and just above the tragus of the 
ear. This would include all the more 
important radii, and, if tabulated, would 
indicate. with a great degree of exacti- 
tude, theform of thecranium. It would 
be a tabulation of the observations 
which every skilled examiner makes by 
a few simple measurements and careful 
manipulation. 

CAPACITY OF ORANIA, 

Perhaps the only exact method of 

measuring the capacity of crania is that 


of filling the cavity with grain or sand 
and afterward carefully measuring the 
solid contents in cubic inches, but this 
can not be applied to living heads. One 
method is to give the longitudinal 
and transverse diameters. This was 
found very inexact, because different 
heads varied more than an inch in 
vertical height, and to correct the error 
vertical height was added for a third 
dimension. Even with this correction 
four chief sources of error remain : (1) 
Heads are not of uniform height from 
front to back, and in profile do not pre- 
sent homologous curves. Vide Fig. 1. 
(2) Heads are not of uniform width from 
front to back, and when viewed from 
above do not present homologouscurves. 
Vide Fig. 2. (3) Heads sometimes become 
narrower as they rise above the tragus ; 
in other cases, they expand and attain 
their greatest width on a line between 
the frontal and parietal eminences. 
Vide Fig. 3. (4) Some heads rise high 
at the vertex, but slope down rapidly 
like a roof to the parietal eminences, 
while others are full and rounded above 
those points. Some heads are full and 
rounded at all points, while others 
seem flattened at intermediate points of 
development. Vide Figs. 1, 2, 3. 
Another method adapted to the tape- 





line, instead of the calipers, is the peri- 
metrical. Pass the tape-line around the 
head horizontally from a point above 
the superciliary ridge to a point about 
2 in. above the occipital spine ; again, 
from tragus to tragus over the vertex ; 
then from the nasal eminence backward 
on the mesial line to the occipital spine. 
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This method, while more exact than the 
other, is still imperfect, and has several 
sources of error. 

(1) The perfect circle encloses the 
greatest possible plane areain proportion 
toits perimeter. All departures from the 
true circle by flattening at any point is 
attended by decrease of content in pro- 


(Fea 


portion to perimeter. Thisis geometrical 
truth. Accordingly a long, flat head will 
have less area in the plane of horizontal 
measurement than a short, broad head 
of equal perimeter. Vide Fig. 4. (2) 
Heads also vary in height to more than 
an inch (vide Fig. 5), which fact makes 
the horizontal measurement alone, asin 
the last method, no real index of capa- 
city. This error was to be corrected by 
the measurement from ear to ear over 
the vertex. This is only an approxi- 
mate correction, however, for it has two 
sources of error: (a) A semicircle fol- 
lowing the law of the circle has greater 
area in proportion to the curved part of 
its perimeter than any other semicir- 
culoid form having an equal length of 
curved perimeter and one straight side. 
Thus two heads may have eaual 
measurement over the vertex, but still 
vary in their areas in the plane of 
measurement (vide Fig. 6). (b) This 
measurement, being made from the ex- 
ternal opening of the ear, may also 
become an inexact index by the down- 
ward development of the middle lobes 
of the brain # to 7 in. below aline drawn 
from the floor of the anterior fossa of 
the cranium to the occipital spine. 
Again, the head may rise highest at the 
very point on which the vertical 
measurement is taken, and slope for- 


ward fully an inch lower at the front. 
Thus a skull or head may have great 
height and depth in the temporal and 
parietal lobes of the cerebrum, but be 
very shallow vertically in the frontal 
lobes. Vide Fig. 7. (3) Thiserror was 
to be corrected by the third measure- 
ment, but one grave source of error lies 
in it. The measurement is from the 
nasal eminence on a level with the floor 
of the anterior fossa over the head to 
the occipital spine, which marks the 
position of the tentorium at the base of 
the occipital lobes. Since the middle 
lobes vary nearly an inch in their de- 
velopment downward below the level of 
these terminal points, the last measure- 
ment is nota full correction of previous 
errors. In Fig. 8 we represent two 
heads with equal measurement from 
nasal eminence to occipital spine, but 
the one has much greater depth from 
vertex to tragus than the other. Be- 
sides, theskull at all intermediate points 
may be flattened or protuberant without 
influencing the measurements in the 
least. Wedo not find similar curves 
anywhere constant. Thus, at points 
near the parietal and frontal eminences, 
one skull or head may be depressed and 
another full and rounded, yet both 


yf 
have the same dimensions in the three 
measurements taken. 

A more exact method of estimating 
the capacity of crania in living heads is 
to use the craniometer at every convolu- 
tion or centre of development, to secure 
every radius of development. An aver- 
age of these radii would approximately 


represent the capacity of the skull. 
, J. W. SHULL, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE GRIEF. 


HE sympathy of the American 
people is strongly drawn to the 
distinguished family now occupying the 
Executive Mansion in Washington. It 
is rare enough, we are glad to say, that 
the wife of a President has sickened 


area H 
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vigorous lady—possessed of more vital 
resources than her husband, the Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Harrison was essentially of 
a domestic inclination. She recognized 
the reponsibilities of the place occupied | 
by the wife and mother, and enjoyed 


dif) Hy a 


THE LATE MRS. HARRISON. 


and died while he was holding the chair 
of authority. Of the other experience, 
the death of a President, the nation has 
had several occurrences to lament, those 
of recent time being, as the reader 
knows, hastened by the assassin’s bul- 
let. Mrs. Harrison’s illness and final 
departure had many sad features that 
may well excite our interest and sym- 
pathy. She was, until the beginning of 
this year, to all appearances, a healthy, 


the work and service that it required. 
Yet as the lady of the White House, she 
was far from indifferent to thé claims of 
her high station—for she sought to meet 
them as far as possible, and no one who 
came within the circle of Washington 
society that revolved around the White 
House, can say, we think, that she did 
not discharge her social duties with be- 
coming courtesy and kindness. Many 
who saw her in that brilliant company 
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will confess to being strongly impressed 
by the refinement and gentleness of her 
manner. The inner relations of the 
Harrison family have always appeared 
to be more than commonly close; of 
that nature indeed that would make it 
exemplary in the eyes of the people, 
especially those who believe in the 
sanctity of home, and the moral power 
of a well-ordered domestic circle. The 
fact of so closea tie uniting the mem- 
bers of a household, makes the loss of 
the wifeand mother particularly severe, 
for hers is usually the chief influence in 
rendering the home dear to its members, 
and making their love and interest 
abiding and earnest. 

Caroline Scott Harrison was the 
daughter of a minister living at Oxford, 
Ohio; he was also the leading teacher 
in the seminary at that place. The Col- 
lege at Miami, where Mr. Harrison him- 
self, finished his training previous to 
taking up the law, is buta short dis- 
tance from Oxford. Caroline was, 
therefore, born and bred in an atmos- 
phere of refinement, and asa girl and 
young woman exhibited the qualities 
of temperament and application that 
made her later the well-developed and 
accomplished woman that she was by 
general acknowledgment. The friendly 
relations between Miss Scott and Mr. 
Harrison that later eventuated in mar- 
riage, were formed while the latter was 
a student of Miami College, and as his 
wife, the vivacious, sympathetic and 
helpful young woman contributed much 
to the advancement and success of the 
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young member of the bar. In his early 
days of effort, endeavoring to win the 
means required for maintenance of his 
family ; in his period of political ele- 
vation when he occupied a chair in the 
Senate Chamber of the nation, Mrs. 
Harrison stood by his side the trusted, 
loving, home companion and 
counselor, most worthy and most es- 
teemed. 

By organization Mrs. Harrison ap- 
peared to have that happy union of the 
elements, physical and mental, that 
render expression easy and harmonious. 
The vital organs were active and supple- 
mented the needs of a sensitive, respon- 
sive, nervous system. She was quick of 
perception, and earnest and sympathetic 
in the moral and social natures. With 
a brain well matured in the temporal 
region, she possessed capabilities of more 
than average power as a manager of 
practical and domestic aftairs, and her 
judgment of whatever was tasteful, 
orderly and systematic could not have 
been otherwise than excellent. 

She appreciated nobility of character, 
intellectual truth and successful achieve- 
ment; and sham pretension must have 
been so keenly despised by her that it 
rarely found a place or hearing in her 
circle. With her sensitiveness and appre- 
ciation of character, she could scarcely 
have been otherwise than approachable 
and sympathetic, especially in any case 
involving the tender affections. Her 
social feelings, we judge, were very 
strong, and gave color to intellect and 
moral sentiment. 





SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
JAMES GILBERT FORMAN. 


R. FORMAN began to proclaim 

the truths of Phrenology at an 

early age. When he visited us at our 
house and our office in New York in 
January of 1842, he appeared to be 
about 19 years of age, and had then been 
two years or more in the field. My 
brothers, O. S. and L. N. Fowler, had 


met him waile lecturing in Canada in 
1840.. In the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
of 1842 appeared an appreciative men- 
tion of him, from which the following 


extracts are made: “This youthful 
phrenologist bids fair to be a valuable 
accession to the advocates of Phrenol- 
ogy.” ‘Though young, he has attained 
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an enviable reputation, both as a lec- 
turer and examiner. He puisin practice 
one of the leading principles of this 
science, namely, a predominance of the 
moral sentiments and intellect. This is 
true of his head as well as of his char- 
acter.” So highly did my brothers think 
of him that proposals were made for 
him to join his efforts with theirs, and 
become a partner in the business, which 
proposition was acceded to, and neces- 
sary arrangements were made by letter-- 
—but were frustrated by the carelessness 
of the messenger to whom the letter con- 
veying to him the final agreement was 
intrusted. He forgot to mail the letter, 
and after waiting a sufficient length of 
time, Mr. Forman came to the conclu- 
sion that a negative decision had been 
made, and formed other plans. At this 
juncture he met an old friend of Lex- 
ington, Ky., and was, by him, induced 
to visit and lecture at that place. He 


had remarkable success there with lec- 
tures on Phrenology and mesmerism, 


and entered Transylvania University as 
a student of Jaw, attending the law 
lectures of Judge Wooly. The follow- 
ing extract from one of his letters is to 
show his estimation of its effect upon 
the student. ‘‘I must confess that since 
I have been diving into the great foun- 
tains of legal science, I find it an admi- 
rable system, one calculated to enlarge 
and expand the mind, and bring into 
exercise all its different powers. My en- 
thusiasm is such that I may be induced 
to make it my permanent profession.” 
In giving his views of psychological 
and physiological laws, he says he be- 
lieves that ‘‘if they were obeyed the 
span of human lifemight be lengthened, 
and if man obeyed the laws of his con- 
stitution from generation to generation, 
premature death would be banished 
from the world, and all would live out 
the full span of life and die in old age, 
say at a hundred years, like a shock of 
corn fully ripe for the harvest.” 
Having become interested in and 
lectured upon mesmerism in conjunc- 


tion with Phrenology, previous to going 
to Lexington, Ky., he continued to lec- 
ture on the same subject there and in 
surrounding towns, and his ability as a 
mesmerizer increased wonderfully. 

In studying himself phrenologically, 
he acknowledged that although the 
Study of law is a great source of im- 
provement, he thought the study of 
medicine would better accord with his 
strongest mental characteristics. 

After his graduation as a law student, 
and with a ‘‘ License” to practice it in 
Kentucky, his opening case in the 
courts of Kentucky was in favor of 
J. Gilbert Forman, and was caused by 
having been obliged to pay for a license 
to lecture on Phrenology. Let us hope 
there has been a change in the laws of 
some of these United States since 1843, 
and that lectures on science are no lon- 
ger taxed in this or any other country. 
The outcome of this case was in his favor, 
and he got back all that he had been 
made to pay for licenses and costs, 
for he proved to the court that he had 
been illegally prosecuted. He plead 
his own case. So much for the laws of 
Kentucky at that date. 

All who knew Mr. Forman were 
ready to acknowledge him to be a man 
of uncommon ability and diversity of 
talent, equally gifted in law, divinity 
and medicine. Being ardent in his 
nature he put his whole soul in what- 
ever he undertook, and always made 
good use of his knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy in whatever interested him, for he 
practiced somewhat in the three leading 
professions. 

About the time of his graduation at 
Transylvania, in the spring of 1843, he 
thought seriously of opening a phreno- 
logical cabinet in St. Louis, Mo.; visited 
that city; was delighted with it, and 
anticipated the pleasure of devoting afew 
years at least there in the practice of 
his favorite science, Phrenology ; but 
his love of the law was also strong, and 
the struggle in deciding which calling to 
adopt was not an easy one. 
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He became convinced, like Benjamin 
Franklin, that vegetable diet was the 
best for his health, and during the 
years of our acquaintance was a strict 
vegetarian, and attributed to that his 
ability to keep on lecturing so frequent- 
ly while a student in Transylvania, 
for it was by that means that he paid 
his expenses while there. He closed 
each lecture with phrenological exami- 
nations, and was usually blindfolded, 
because of opponents to the science, but 
so correct were the examinations that 
opposition was vanquished, and many 
sought phrenological advice and reaped 
its benefits. Mr. Forman’s friends 
were numerous, and, like himself, 
warm and enthusiastic, and not being 
of the milk-and-water nature, but posi- 
tive, if he made an enemy (as he did 
while at Lexington) his enemy was 
positive also. A young man bought a 
**course ticket,” but thinking after- 
wards that he would rather attend a 
ball, demanded the return of his 
money, and, it being refused, he used 
his cane on Mr. Forman’s face, dis- 
figuring it considerably. 

Dr. Westbrook, of Peekskill, N. Y., 
the home of young Forman, bad a° pic- 
ture hanging in his parlor representing 
the lecturer with a phrenological bust 
in his hand asif speaking of it to his 
audience. 

He was passionately fond of playing 
on his flute, which was placed in the 
care of the writer before he decided to 
study law, and he did not regain its 
companionship for nearly three years. 
About the same time a cast was taken 
of his head, and remained in our 
cabinet for several years, but it cannot 
be found there at present, nor any 
other likeness of him to accompany 
this sketch. We have been informed 
that the loss of his voice put an end to 
his public speaking. 

While in Lexington Mr. Forman was 
solicited to take editorial charge of a 
department in the Observer and Re- 
porter, but declined the responsibility. 

An interesting phrenological fact 


came under the observation of Mr. For- 
man, during a visit to the State Prison 
at Sing Sing, New York (communicated 
to the A. P. J. under date of March, 
1842), which confirmed in a striking 
manner the discoveries which Phre- 
nologists had made in the physiology of 
the brain. ° 

A female convict, Margaret Cain, 
among others, was brought in for ex- 
amination. Her forehead presented a 
remarkable appearance in the region of 
the perceptive faculties, amounting to 
a deformity. The organs of Form, Size 
and Locality were extensively developed 
in the left hemisphere of the brain, 
while the same organs in the opposite 
hemisphere presented a marked defici- 
ency. The left eyebrow, in the region 
of these organs, projected nearly half an 
inch beyond the other. It appeared, on 
inquiry, that the woman was suffering 
from strabismus, and that the left eye 
had been turned in toward the nose so 
far as to prevent its use from infancy, 
and the other eye alone had been exer- 
cised in the sense of Vision. The case 
went to prove that the organs in the 
one hemisphere of the brain affect the 
opposite side of the body, and that the 
optic nerve crosses to the opposite side. 
A cast of this head or face was taken 
and dep psited in the office of Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York. The fact of the 
crossing of the nerves in the brain from 
one hemisphere to another had long 
before that been discovered by phrenol- 
ogists, but no fact of the kind was on 
record so far as we know as occurring 
in America. 

It is to be regretted that so promising 
a worker in the phrenological field de- 
parted this life too early to be the long 
lived apostle that we hoped. His death 
occurred in Lynn, Mass., where was 
then his residence, perhaps twenty or 
more years ago. That more may arise 
to take his place is desired and expected, 
and be, like him, gifted, soulful, en- 
thusiastic. He, as well as other early 
phrenologists, had battles to fight and 
fought them well. 

CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER.] 


0 @e- 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD, 


Q 


UNEQUAL DEVELOPMENT OF SIMI- 
LAR ORGANS. 
PROF. SIZER : 

Dear Sir:—Will you please answer 
the following question for me through 
the columns of the JOURNAL: 

In the examination of heads I fre- 
quently find an unequal development 
in the two sides. For instance, Con- 
structiveness on one side will be well 
filled out while the same region on the 
other side will be flat ; or Conscientious- 
ness on one side will be straight and 
sloping, and on the other well-rounded 
up and full. The same difference wil] 

. also exist in the other organs. Now, in 
describing the character of such an in- 
dividual is it correct to give him credit 
for the best developed side, and delineate 
his character accordingly. 

Yours truly, 
M. F. RicHarps. 


RepLy—There are very few heads 
of which the two sides are symmetrical. 
The hemispheres of the brain, divided 


as they are on the centre line from the 
root of the nose over backward, are not 
always equally developed ; they may be 
of the same form, but one side is smaller; 
just as sometimes we find an apple 
developed more on one side than on the 
other ; and we find it in other fruits. 
If a person will take pains to observe 
he will see that one half of the face is 
generally larger than the other half. 
If a line be drawn from the point of the 
chin to the centre of the upper part of the 
forehead it will often be found that two- 
thirds of the nose will be on one side 
of the line. In fact, if one will look at 
fifty people sitting in a row he will not 
find three faces in twenty, if more than 
one in twenty, that he can not distinctly 
see that one side of the face is larger 
than the other; there is a quarter of an 
inch difference in distance between 
the corner of the eye and the corner of 
the mouth on one side of the face and 
that of the other, and the nose does not 
stand straight on the face. I frequently 
find one hemisphere of the brain large 
enough for a 22-inch head and the other 
side of the brain large enough for a 23- 
inch head. Ina case like that I mark 
it 5 to 6; representing the 22-inch side 
by the figure 5, and the other side by 6. 
I see no reason why the hemispheres of 
the brain may not act like a pair of 
horses harnessed to,a common load, one 
contributing eight hundred pounds of 
draught and the other twelve hundred 
pounds of force to move the load that 
weighs aton. Soif Conscientiousness 
were 4 on one side and 5 on the other, 
I would mark it 4 to5. If the brain 
should manifest more than that it would 
not probably be much more. It is well 
known that the two eyes have different 
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foci; one making a focus at 12 inches 
distance, and the other at 16 inches 
distance, and the glasses used should be 
prepared so that each eye will have 
a lens tobring the focus at the same 
point, then the printed page will look 
clear alike to each eye, the focus being 
reduced to the same point of distance by 
the different glasses. Letthis be applied 
to the marking of heads; it is the best 
we can do. 

There has been a good deal of 
nonsense published on the subject of 
the lack of symmetry in heads, and the 
idea has been mooted that the criminal 
must necessarily have an unsymmetri- 
cal head, that one of the hemispheres of 
the brain must be larger than the 
other. Criminals have unsymmetrical 
heads in another sense, phrenologically 
speaking. They have a large develop- 
ment above and about the ears in the 
region of the propensities, and perhaps 
a weak development in the top-head. 
One brain is large in the middle lobes 
the 
anterior or intellectual lobes. I have 
pictures before me now of eminent men. 
One is very long from the opening of 
the ear forward and upward and short 
behind; he is weak in the social but 
strong in the moral and intellectual. 
Another one is exactly the reverse, he 
has a tremendous amount of force 
pride and sociability, but he is weak in 
the moral and intellectual. One was 
high in religious character and clerical 
reputation, and the other was a robber 
and a murderer. Both heads are 
phrenologically unsymmetrical. One 
section of the head, phrenologically 
considered, is not equal to the other 
sections, hence the want of symmetry 
in the character. 


and moderately developed in 


>. 
LETTER FROM A STUDENT. 
HE following letter is from one 
who has promoted Phrenology 
in a college where heis a professor, and 
from which institution we have received 
several large clubs for examination by 


portrait, numbering in all nearly fifty. 
He has been for many years an earnest 
lover of Phrenology and worker in its 
interest, as he has had opportunity. 
Two years ago, with several associate 
professors of a college in Virginia, he 
attended a course in the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, since, which time, 
while doing his regular college duties, 
he has used incidental opportunities to 
apply the science practically : 

‘*Mr. NELSON SIZER: 

‘* My Dear Sir—Thinking that, per- 
haps, you will be interestea in the suc- 
cess of my experiment made with those 
eight young men for whom you wrote 
out delineations from photographs 
which I lately sent you, all of whom I 
examined before your descriptions of 
their characters came, I write to youa 
short account of my work. 

‘“*T felt free to pick out their strong 
points and speak of them, and while the 
words were not the same as you em- 
ployed I was surprised at the nearness 
with which I ‘struck’ each subject. I 
will say that it has given me no little 
encouragement and confidence to do 
more of the phrenological work. You 
know that my Self-esteem is strength- 
ened only by success in any undertak- 
ing, and not by feeling that I am ableto 
dosoand so. (Self-esteem you marked 
next to the smallest organ in my head.) 
So you see the experiment has been a 
success. 

‘““One week ago I examined two 
young brothers before their mother, and 
among other things I said about them 
was that the older one would put on his 
best suit, of which he would take jrood 
care,and walk out or drive out and hold 
his head up, and feel that he wasas good 
as any person, etc.; but that the younger 
would go with his head down, and ap- 
parently care little for surrounding cir- 
cumstances, dress, or fine horses, etc. 
In less than a week the elder brother, 
driving two ftinely- matched black 
horses, brought the younger to my 
house to take a music lesson. I never 
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saw a better demonstration of the truth 
of Phrenology. The driver sat up as 
straight as an arrow, assumed the atti- 
tude large Self-esteem gives, looked 
dignified, and drove off with the greatest 
satisfaction, his countenance showing 
the inward glory. But his brother 
leaned forward, drooped his shoulders, 
and apparently thought no more of the 
two-horse turnout than if he had been 
walking. 

‘*T enjoyed the incident. No one 
could buy for many times its cost what I 
know of Phrenology. So I sometimes 
think that, if I would only practice more 
possibly I would do pretty well in mak- 
ng delineations. 

‘**T want to say further that I consider 
your ‘ Resemblance to Parents” among 
the best things you ever wrote. When 


I got the work I went threugh it, and 
out of forty-seven illustrations I missed 
telling correctly which resembled father 
or mother only by three. I create often 
not a little astonishment by my correct 


estimates as to resemblance to parents of 
those who are strangerstome. Weall 
bless you for that work. Yoursas ever, 


H., CLASS OF ’89,” 
+e< — — 


PHRENOLOGY VERSUS HUMBUG. 

HILE living in England some 

years ago, I was connected 

with a debating class which originated 
from a desire in the Sunday school to 
study the sciences. This new departure 
could not be engaged in on the Sundays, 
so that it was necessary to have our meet- 
ingson Tuesday evenings. To begin with, 
wedrew up an elaborate programme, one 
of thesubjects fordiscussion being ‘‘ Phre- 
nology.” I being the only phrenological 
champion in the class, was called upon 
to explain and defend its ‘‘alleged 
principles.” I accordingly proposed to 
take the affirmative, while nry friend, 
Mr. Taylor, took the negative. The dis- 
cussion was well announced, and the 
public being invited to attend, there was, 
naturally enough, a good audience. A 
young friend of mine was as clever with 


the crayon as I was with the phreno- 
logical bust, the result being that we 
had a few good portrait sketches to 
serve as illustrations. We had the pic- 
tures of Messrs. Gladstone, J. Bright, 
David Livingstone, Stanley, the Prince 
of Wales, Lord Beaconsfield, Charles 
Bradlaugh, and many others. There 
was one picture, however, which we 
put up purposely with its face turned 
inward, till it should require to be used 
at a certain point of the discussion. This 
was the head of an ass (asses are more 
common in England than in America), 
and the laugh was on me till the donkey 
was exhibited. I was fairly acquainted 
with Dr. Carpenter’s ‘‘Criticisms of 
Phrenology,” which were published in 
George and Andre Combe’s time, in the- 
Edinburgh Review, and knew just what 
to expect from Mr. Taylor in his oppo- 
sition to Phrenology. I had occupied 
my stipulated time, thirty minutes, in 
opening the debate, and was called upon 
to sit down by the president. I had set 
forth the truths, merits and advantages 
of phrenology over all the old philoso- 
phies of the phenomena of intellect, and 
Mr. Taylor rose to oppose them. He 
avowed that the brain was a unit, and 
that it was not divided up into so many 
parts—organs, faculties, and sentiments. 
—as phrenologists alleged. It wasa 
well-known fact that anatomists had 
dissected the human brain, and recog- 
nized no such distinctions. The brain 
was a conglomeration of medullary and 
cineritious matter, and must, therefore, 
be a unit, capable of performing an 
almost endless variety of operations at 
will. The same brain that designed a 
wheelbarrow planned a house. The 
carpenter had but one brain, for in- 
stance,and with that brain he knew how 
to make a plow, a coffin, or a thresh- 
ing-machine. With the same brain 
aclever man could compose a poem, 
deliver a political lecture, or preach a 
sermon. He, Mr. Taylor, had never 
composed a piece of poetry in his life ; 
but he could if he tried to. Heonce more 
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asserted that the brain was a unit, and 
then proposed to read as much of my 
character from my big toe, as the phre- 
nologist could of his from his cranium. 
He sat down, five minutes short of his 
time, declaring that it was impossible 
for living man to refute such argu- 
ments. The ‘“‘big toe” observation 
tickled the fancy of the audience, who 
accorded him a hearty round of applause 
for such unequalled philosophy. When 
the clamor had subsided I rose, very 
quietly, and replied to his arguments, 
one by one. Thanks to my reading, I 
knew he had culled them from Dr. 
Carpenter’s ‘‘Criticisms” every one. 
This Dr. Carpenter was among the bit- 
terest opponents whom phrenology, or 
phrenologists, ever faced. At the present 
day, however, his deductions would be 
regarded, among true scientists, as 
weak as a bridge of straws would be to 
the passage of an elephant. It has been 
declared that the brain is a unit, capable 
of performing a variety of operations. 
If the brain be a unit, it is unquestion- 
ably made up of many organs, differing 
widely in the nature of their functions, 
The senses alone prove this, for who 
can see with their ears, or hear with 
their eyes? Who can smell with the 
tongue or taste with the nasal organ ? 
Till Dr. Carpenter and Mr. Taylor 
prove the possibility of hearing with the 
eye, and seeing with the ear they have 
no claim whatever in asserting that the 
brain is a unit and capable of perform- 
ing a variety of operations. Who has 
not, at times, felt the mind to be at war 
with itself, the animal propensities urg- 
ing the individual to do something, 
mean, while, at the same time, the moral 
faculties would restrain the action? 
Religious training developed the moral 
qualities of the human mind, until they 
became predominant with the will 
power; where this was not the case 
moral training fell short of its true pur- 
port, and the morality of the individual 
became impracticable. At this point I 
introduced the ass’s head. ‘‘ Here,” 


said I, ‘‘is the representative of the op- 
poneats of phrenology.” ‘‘ A fac-simile 
of Mr. Taylor,” cried a wag in the audi- 
ence, whereupon everyone roared with 
laughter. ‘‘ This gentleman” (the don- 
dey), I observed, ‘‘ would prefer a hand- 
ful of corn or a bit of hay to all the 
philosophy in the universe. One day 
he set out to see his lady love; he met 
her in a field of thistles, and so occu- 
pied was he with the luxuries of the 
place that he forgotall about his mission, 
and the result is that he remains a 
bachelor to the present day.” Mr. Tay- 
lor was 42 and still unmarried. The 
‘big toe” was forgotten, and the laugh 
was on the opposition. Heads were ex- 
amined and all satisfied. Mr. Taylor 
confessed that he had only opposed 
phrenology for the sake of argument. 
JOHNSON LYSKE, ROCKVILLE, CT. 
asnigiiae 
PHRENOLOGY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
UMAN advancement, in the 
fullest sense of the word, is 
dependent on the cultivated mind of 
man. Untutored, untrained man 
makes no inventions, discovers none of 
the seemingly mysterious laws of 
nature. In nations where mental cul- 
ture has been ignored, where no educa- 
tional systems have been established, 
the barbaric usages and superstitious 
ignorance of ancient savagery are sti] 
maintained and practised. The voice 
of history proclaims that, in ratio with 
the degree of advancement or retro- 
gression of mental culture, has the 
grand march of human progress been 
accelerated or retarded. 

Where volition exists, action is 
always preceded and controlled by 
thought; it is thought put in operation 
that rules the world; it is intelligence 
divine that holds the planets in their 
spheres, and that gave to the universe 
its material form. ‘‘After our like- 
ness” indeed did the Creator make man, 
since his combination of faculties is so 
complete that he may have absolute 
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control over everything in the sphere of 
his existence. Hence, to man, was 
“‘dominion” over the earth given. 
But power and paradisiacal happiness 
bred indolence, which, in turn, engen- 
dered ignorance, superstition and 
idolatry. 

Tracing down the ages of man we 
find that as the effulgent rays of truth 
and the glorious light of science have 
illuminated his pathway, as his mental 
power has been trained and strength- 
ened, his footsteps have been made 
sure, his path pleasant, his ‘‘ dominion” 
extended, and thesublime elevation of 
his predestined sphere of existence has 
been neared. Mental power differs not 
from other forces, or other powers in 
this, that it may in any or all instances 
be augmented, strengthened, made 
more powerful more forceful. How? 
By proper training, by scientific and 
truthful culture. Never by applying 
the chains and shackles of bigotry or 
proscription. Never by denouncing or 


ignoring the true science of the mind. 


That Phrenolog fully embraces the 
true science of mentality there can be 
nodoubt. Its truth has been proclaimed, 
critically examined, crucially tested and 
practically demonstrated on every con- 
tinent, and in every city on the face of 
the globe. Who that understands it 
denies that, if schools are to be main- 
tained and mind culture fostered and 
encouraged, the true and proper course 
is to train and cultivate the mind scien- 
tifically. 

By an application of phrenological 
principles it will make known to each 
individual the mental faculties he 
should strengthen by proper culture, as 
well as the faculties he should restrain 
by a course of treatment, in order that 
he may the betcer succeed in his great 
life-battle. We know that through all 
the ages of his existence man has failed 
to fully establish his dominion over 
nature. Yet, as true knowledge in- 
creases and moral advancement goes 


on and up, he approximates nearer to- 


the establishment of his supremacy, 
agreeably to the Divine Will. What 
can give him the victory? More self- 
culture, more strength added to his 
mental power. His batteries are too 
weak as yet to enable him to drive 
ignorance and superstition out of their 
stronghold inthe prejudice of a becloud- 
ed undeveloped intellect. 

If, through the dark the narrow path 
is to be found by one without a lamp ; 
if the treasure vaults are to be opened 
by one without a key or knowledge of 
the combination ; if the blind shall lead 
the blind, or if the mind is to be culti- 
vated without applying a science of 
mentality, what assurance have we of 
the farther progress of human advance- 
ment? 

So long as chimerical beliefs and dog- 
matical opinions shal] govern man’s 
actions, retrogression is possible. When 
the lamp of reason, aided by the appli- 
cation of science, shall have illuminated 
the field of nature, and made known to 
man its laws, then will the continued 
progression of human advancement be 
assured, for every man may then have 
the true light of knowledge of law and 
fact to govern his action, instead of the 
uncertain reflections of conjecture and 
mere belief. 

In reducing a Gibraltar more effective 
guns may be needed; in demonstrating 
astronomy more powerful telescopic 
lenses may be required; in the grand 
march of man’s earthly progression 
more mental power is necessary to fully 
establish hisdominion. We know that 
more mental power may be acquired by 
a proper cultivation of the cerebral or 
thought-producing forces. Then is not 
the science of the mind the proper 
source of intelligence from which. we 
may learn how to proceed in this work 
of mind culture? Are not all systems 
of mind culture based on the known 
fact, that efficiency in the thought-pro- 
ducing powers is aided by mind culture? 
Then let every individual human in- 
telligence be trained, nourished and 
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educated, agreeably to its nature, 
ability, requirements and capacity. 

The ‘‘ Arkansas Traveler” was in- 
formed by his backwoods’ host that 
whisky would cure all diseases, for he 
had known of its having been adminis- 
tered in several cases of ague, and the 
patient had recovered. Was he right ? 

Will one certain rule of mind train- 
ing be beneficial to allminds? Indeed, 
may we not expect ageneral “rule,” or 
‘fone course of study,” to be a misfit, 
about as often as would be the case if 
we should order a No. 6 shoe for all the 
ladies in this broad land? The posses- 
sion of a particular combination of 
mental faculties adapts a man for one 
particular avocation or profession ; 
another combination fits or adapts one 
for another line of work. The faculties 
that are embraced in the combination 
of the merchant are the faculties that 
should be specially cultured and dis- 
ciplined by the man whose destiny is 
that of the merchant. 

An application of Phrenology will 
show toa man the relative strength or 
relative weakness of his different mental 
combinations. If helearnsthis he becomes 
master of the situation, as regards his 
life destiny. With a positive knowledge 
in regard to his own ability, and having 
chosen the business for which he pos- 
sesses the best mental combination, he 
“can trim his sails and launch out upon 
the great life voyage, guided by the 
light of science. 

The ‘‘ best men the world boasts of are 
self-made men--the world’s greatest men 
have been great specialists.” 

Give to each man and woman in 
America an assurance of a successful 
life, remove the veil of uncertainty in 
regard to the matter of ability to make 
a success in any certain sphere of life 
work, and idleness, indolence, and 
failure will be seldom met with. If 
Pkrenology were taught in the public 
schools all could avail themselves of it. 
That many would not do so does not 
militate against the propriety of its in- 


troduction in the least; the same argu- 
ment would exclude every science now 
taught. The objection to its introduc- 
tion, because the people do not demand 
it, is a weak one, unworthy any man 
who fills a legislative chair. The posi- 
tion that Phrenology is not a true and 
reliable science of the mind is utterly 
untenable. 

Let all true philanthropists who wish 
well to succeeding generations, who 
hope for a grand forward march for 
humanity, and that man may attain to 
a higher plane of existence, may assert 
and enjoy the ‘‘dominion” that deity 
offered him, put their shoulder to the 
wheel of the car of human progression 
and accelerate its speed, and givea fresh 
impetus to its great motor--man’s intel- 
lectual ability—by using their personal 
influence to secure the introduction of 
Phrenology into the public schools. 

PROF. R. A. SCHELLHOUS. 


HITS AND PREMIUM. 


HIS month (December) closes the 
friendly contest for the best ‘* Hit.” 
Subscribers will please look this year’s 
JOURNALS through; read over the hits and 
write us their opinion as to which is the 
best. The vote of preference should be in- 
dicated by the number attached to the Hit 
and forwarded to us, if possible, before the 
close of the year, in order that the decision 
can be announced in an early number of 
the JourNAL and the premium awarded. 


HIT NO. 90.—After Mr. Sizer had writ- 
ten No. 4 of ‘Human Nature Library,” 
entitled ‘‘Choice of Occupation,” and it 
wasin type ready for the press, it seemed 
desirable to have it illustrated. At that 
time there came into our office, among the 
exchange papers, 8 college class picture 
containing forty or more portraits. He 
did not know for what class or college it 
was made; it was simply a blank group 
of bright young men, evidently belonging 
to some college. Mr. Sizer selected six 
to be engraved, representing six pursuits, 
viz.: Merchant, physician, lawyer, minis- 
ter, editor and teacher and the engineer. 
Copies were made of each, and inserted and 
described in the book. In a short time 
after publication a copy found its way into 
the hands of one of the college class. He 
recognized each, and informed us that 
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each of the young men had chosen the pur- 
suit assigned him in our pamphlet, and had 
been studying in preparation for it. 


HIT NO. 91.—One morning near the 
close of the institute course, Prof. Morris 
and wifeand myself stopped into the police 
court to hear the prisoners tried. As one 
mau was brought in to the room the pro- 
fessor asked me what I supposed his crime 
to be. After observing his head closely I 
said a ‘‘sneak thief.” The trial brought 
out the fact that he had broken a friend’s 
trunk open and stolen $40.00. 

MRS. IDA V. DAVIS, Class of ’88. 


HIT NO. 92.—At the close of a lecture 
one evening the audience called a man on 
the platform for public examination. As I 
proceeded, some one asked me about his 
memory. I said, this man’s memory is 
peculiar. If you were owing him anything 
he would not forget itor let you. But, if 
he were owing you, his memory would be 
very short. The round of applause from 
the audience told me I had made a “hit,” 
and no less than twelve persons told me the 
next day that he was noted for always 
dunning others and never paying his own 
debts IDA. V. DAVIS, Class of ’88. 


HIT NO. 93.—In 1882 Prof. Sizer deliv- 
ered a lecture at Packard's business col- 
lege, now located at the corner of Fourth 
avenue and Twenty-third street, New York. 
The subject was ‘‘ Choice of Pursuits.” At 
the close of the lecture several students 
were invited to come forward for public 
examination. The first one was described 
as having very strong financia] and arith- 
metical tendencies, as being fond of ac- 
counts, fond of money, and a good talker ; 
was told that he should become a cashier, 
as he would like to count money, pileit up, 
nurse it, think of it, keep the cash-book, 
balance the accounts, deposit the money, 
receive it and pay it out. This announce- 
ment called forth a great shout from hun- 
dreds of students. The examiner was told 
by the professor at the close, that in the 
banking department of the class work he 
took the part of the cashier, and was so full 
of the subject and so proud of it that noth- 
ing else seemed like business to him. In 
fact, he was called, half derisively, ‘‘ Cash- 
ier,” and he liked it, although it was a joke 
at his expense. 


HIT NO. 94.—Another student at the 
Packard college lecture above referred to 
in No. 98, was a tall, broad shouldered, 
blue eyed, fair young man, was told by Mr. 
Sizer ‘‘ You ought to bea milliner.” This 
statement was regarded as so good a joke 
at the expense of a well-grown, aspiring 
voung man. The idea that he should be- 


come a milliner, trim hats, and do girls’ 
work was too amusing, and in order to 
rescue the young gentleman from the merri- 
ment and derision of his associates, the 
lecturer said, ‘* Do you know what qualities 
are necessary for such a position? Not 
oue-fifth of you have the talents that would 
qualify you for that, but he has. It requires 
artistic taste and a sense of the beautiful 
and decorative; a keen appreciation and 
skill in matching colors and suiting them to 
the complexion; it requires talent for de- 
signing, tact and invention which would 
study style, elegance and ornamentation, 
and a delicate nimbleness of manipulation 
necessary to do the work of the milliner 
with one’s own hands if required.” Then 
turning to the subject the professor said, 
‘*If you were in the business of millinery 
as a merchant, you could design, and with 
your own hands trim your model hats for 
the showcase.” But this raised another 
laugh from the whole school, President 
Packard, who enjoys a joke, and his 
teachers, heartily joined in the mirth. Sur- 
prising as it appeared, the young man did 
not seem to wilt under such an outburst of 
contemptuous mirth, but appeared rather as 
if the description pleased him. What fol- 
lows was learned later. 

Prof. Packard and the whole school after- 
ward called him ‘* Milliner,”’ and just before 
the close of the t' rm he came tothe presi- 
dent and said, ‘‘Mr. Packard, you and the 
entire school have seemed to take great 
pleasure inrallying me on being a ‘znilliner,’ 
but there is more truth in it than any of you 
suppose. Having five sisters, I have for 
two years selected all their materials for 
hats and dresses, have designed the dresses, 
and directed their construction and decora- 
tions, and with my own hands I have made 
and trimmed their hats to their satisfaction. 
There is nothing, the girls think, in the 
market, and the public, of course, does nat 
know that I do the work.” 

Three years later Prof. Packard wanted 
another lecture before his college, and 
told the story of the young man who was 
examined three years before, and that he 
was established in the millinery and dress 
making business, and that at that time he 
was in Europe studying to become in Amer- 
ica what Worth is in Paris. The teachers 
and former associates now laugh, but there 
is.no derision in their laughter. A.T 


HIT NO. 95.—After I gave my lecture at 
Oneida Mills, Ohio, an elderly gentleman 
came forward for public examination, and 
I described him as being very honest, very 
sincere and candid in whatever he did and 
said, that he was greatly lacking in musical 
talent, and in regard to pugnacity I said he 
was like the old Quaker, when he turned 
his head -and said, ‘‘I ama Quaker.” I 
expla‘ned what I meant, and finished the 
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description. The next morning the school- 
teacher at the place told me that everybody 
said I described him in every particular as 
well as a man could be described. 
Bowerston, O. M. TOPE. 


HIT NO. 96.—I examined a young ladys 
and told her she had a head resembling that 
of a Quaker or of an old-school Presbyter- 
ian. She replied, ‘‘I ought to resemble 
both, for my father is a Presbyterian of the 
old-school and my mother is a Quaker. 

NELSON SIZER. 


HIT NO. 97.—In a little village I exam- 
ined ten subjects. Toa lady teacher I said, 
‘* You have some Constructiveness, and it 
works in the direction of nursing, especially 
in making poultices and putting them on sick 
persons, and you ought to take the step of 
becoming 4n attendant at a hospital.” 

These with herconfirmed my saying, and 
were surprised how I could tell. She right 
there concluded to take the proper course I 
pointed out for her, saying that she had 
thought of that pursuit for some time. 

D. D. sTROUP, Class of ’88. 


HIT NO. 98.—A Post-Frnoz BurLpER.— 
In Johnstown, Pa., Spring of 91, a man, 
wife and daughter called at my office and 
were examined. He seemed peculiar, and 
impressed me strongly like conforming 
somehow to the make-up o1 ‘‘ nature” of a 
post fence. I told him he could do well in 
building post-fences, and that ought to be 
his occupation ; he could make it straight 
very easily without using a line, for his eye 
measurement would be exact. 

Then he and his family made himself 
known as one who is esteemed for building 
good and many post-fences. and having con- 
tracts even quite distantly for that work. 

D. D. STROUP. 


HIT NO. 99—A Harp One.—In the year 
1884 I was selling notions through the coun- 
try in Black Hawk County, Iowa, one 
Saturday, I was invited to dinner at a farm 
house, the family having heard of me as 
lecturing on Phrenology at school-houses in 
another district, and they offered to get an 
audience by night if I would lecture. I 
consented, and their boys rode off in several 
directions, and thus gathered a roomful of 
people. After the lecture,a Mrs. —— was 
nominated for examination. I described 
her as having very large Destructiveness, 
great energy anda hot temper. The audience 
shrieked with laughter, as she was known 
far and near as having a most ungovernable 
temper, and wasoften heard to shout in her 
anger a distance across a section. 

On Monday, as I called at an. adjacent 
house, an Irishman remarked, “Well, I 
niver laughed as much in siven years as I 
did on last Saturday night when you exam- 


ined and described Mrs. —— as it was just 
like her, as she is the worst tempered 
woman around here, and you never bad 
heard of her; but I tell you don’t ye call at 
her house as you go past to-day, as it would 
not be healthy for you.” 

In company, when not provoked, she was 
very pleasant and nice, but at home she was 
a terror to all who came near hear. 

JOSEPH FENTIMAN. 


HIT NO. 100 —A few months ago while 
stopping ata hotel in one of the largertowns 
of Nebraska, and it becoming known that 
I knew something of Phrenology, some of 
the gentleman bvarders requested that I 
give them a phrenological examination. 
Among them was a young man about 23 
years of age. He was 6 feet tall, weighed 
185 pounds, and his head was 24} inches in 
circumference, but only a little over 14 
inches from ear to ear over the top, and 
ought to have been 153 to be well propor- 
tioned. I told him he had force of charac- 
ter and intellect, but that he should cultivate 
the moral and religious, that according to 
Mirena that part of his brain was 
rather deficient. In about a week after this 
I missed him, and was told by the proprie- 
tor of the hotel that he had skipped, leaving 
his board bill unpaid. Nor was this all, for 
in about ten days an officer from a distant 
part of the State camein town to arrest him 
for fraudulently selling mortgaged prop- 
erty. He also went under an assumed name. 

M. B. N. 
eS eee 
WORDS FOR YOUNG SPELLERS. 


STAND up scholars, now, and spell. 
Spell plenakistocope and knell, 
Or take some simple words as chilly, 
Or gauger, or med opp lily. 
To spell such words as syllogism, 
And lachrymose and synchronism, 
And Pentateuch and saccharine, 
Apocrypha and celandine, 
Lactiferous and cecity, 
Jejune and homeopathy, 
Paralysis and chloroform, 
Rhinoceros and pachyderm, 
Metempsychosis, gherkins, basque, 
Is certainly no easy task. 
Kaleidoscope and Tennessee, 
Kamschatka and dispensary, 
Diphthong and erysipelas, 
And etiquette and sassafras, 
Infallible and ptyalism, 
Allopathy and rheumatism, 
And cataclysm and beleaguer, 
Twelfth, eighteenth, rendezvous, intriguer, 
And hosts of other words are found 
On English and on classic 
Thus Behring Strait and 
Thermopyle, Cordilleras, 
Suite, hemorrhage, jalap, Havana, 
Cinquefoil, and ipecacuanha, 
And Rappahannock and Shenandoah, 
And Schuylkill, and a thousand more, 
Are words that some good spellers miss 
In dictionary lands like this, 
Nor need one think himselt a scroyle 
If some of these his efforts foil. 
‘—Texas Siftings. 
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THE INSTITUTE ALUMNI AT SUPPER. 


HE Third Annual Supper of the 
Alumini Association of the Am- 
erican Institute of Phrenology took 
place on the evening of October 18, 
1892, at the Columbia in this city. About 
eighty members of the Association and 
guests were present. The following is 
the list of the members of the class of 
92: 

U. 8. Adams, Massachusetts ; Miss A. 
Ida Adland, Illinois; Mrs. Cora M. Bal- 
lard, New York; M. E. Battee, Ohio; 
J. F. Bienz, Ohio; G. G. Brown, Michi- 
gan; J. J. Butler, Canada; A. H. 
Brundage, Nebraska; J. 8S. Burdick, 
Rhode Island ; Miss Eliza Constantine, 
New Jersey: H. E. Corman, Pennsyl- 
vania; S. S. Crandal, Iowa; Stanley 
Curtis, Rhode Island ; Robert H. Den- 
nis, Washington ; Rev. N. F. Douglass, 
Illinois ; H. O. Dudley, California ; Jas, 
Goodwin, New Jersey ; Nelson F. Har- 
lin, Indiana; Miss Harriet E. Ijams, 
California; Miss Inza M. Joslyn, 
Minnesota; J. A. Kauffman, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. B. Kinney, Missouri; H. 
L. Knight, Alabama; Mrs. Addie Z. 
Lewis, Louisiana; Peter Leist, New 
Jersey; W. B. Mallett, Connecticut ; 
Geo. Markley, Pennsylvania; Miss E. 
M. May, New York; E. F. Mills, 
New York; Chas. S. Morton, Missouri; 
S. G. Mosher, Iowa; H. C. Mullen, 
Ohio; Eric Ordell, Minnesota; Miss 
Minnie F. Polly, Colorado; E. W. Por- 
ter, Maine; E. A. Ray, South Carolina; 
Thos. G. Roberts, M. D., Iowa; Mrs. 
IrmaS. Rikert, California; J R. Shake, 
Indiana; J. L. Shuman, Ohio; H. 


- T. Stewart, Mississippi; J. A. Tom- 


hagen, M. D., Kentucky; Miss Albertha 
N. Turner, New Jersey, Claude Wilson, 
Arkansas. 

In addition to these and members of 
the faculty and officers of the Institute 
there were present the Rev. J. Lester 
Wells and Mrs. Wells, Prof. and Mrs. 
S. 8S. Packard, Dr. Norman W. Kings- 
ley and Miss Kingsley, Miss Helen Pot- 
ter ’87, Passaic, N. J., Mrs. Mary T. 


Hayward, ’87, Newark, N. J., John W. 
Shull, ’91, Ohio, Miss M. Loretta Moran, 
85, Washington, D. C., Mr. Geo. G. 
Rock wood, Mr. Randell, Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook, Dr. Chas. F. Shepard, the Rev. 
and Mrs. W.I. Sweet, of Passaic, N. J., 
Mr. and Mrs. H.T. Esterbrook, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Mrs. J. F. Upton, ’91, 
Maine, Mr. M. T. Richardson, °70, Mr. 
C. E. Cady, ’85, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Bausch, ’89 and’ 90, Miss O. E. Heine, 
90, Mr. E. M. Lockard, ’83, Samuel 
Grob, ’81, and Neil Campbell, 90, Miss 
Edith F. Merrick, Miss M. J. Turner, 
Harold Wells Turner, and others. 

Letters of regret were received from 
Rev. Dr. Chas. F. Deems, Rev. Dr. A. 
H. Bradford, Rev. Chas. J. Adams, Dr. 
R. H. Hamilton, of Saratoga, Dr. Henry 
C. Houghton, Mr. Geo. McDonald, ’90, 
Col. N. Ward Fitzgerald, ’85, Mr. C. 
W. Broomal,’91, Mr. and Mrs. Trawatha, 
90, L. C. Bateman, ’71, and others, all 
expressing regret for the necessity of 
their absence. 

Professor Sizer, President of the Insti- 
tute, presided, and there was the follow- 
ing after dinner programme : 

Rev. J. LESTER WELLS, 


“Self Knowledge and Growth in Chris- 
tian Character.” 


Rev. CHAS. J. ADAMS, 
** Our Animal Frjends.” 


Prof. 8. S. PACKARD, 
** 4 Knowledge of Human Nature as Re- 
lated to Business Success.”’ 
Dr. NORMAN W. KINGSLEY, 
‘* 4 Reminiscence.” 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 
** Woman.” 
Prof. NELSON SIZER, 
‘* The Institute.” 
HENRY S. DRAYTON, M. D., 
‘* Phrenology Old and New.” 
NELSON B. SIZER, M. D., 
** The Doctor.” 
HELEN POTTER, ’87, 
** A Story.” 
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MARY T. HAYWARD, ‘87, 
‘* The New York Association.”’ 
JOHN W. SHULL, ‘91, 
“ The Alumni.” 
M. LORETTA MORAN, ‘85, 
** Former Students.” 
8. G. MOSHER, 
** Our Class.” 


The Rev. Chas, J. Adams, who was to 
have spoken on ‘‘ Our Animal Friends,” 
sent the following letter; we also ap 
pend letters from Dr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Broomal, and a copy of a dispatch from 
Mr. MacDonald, President of the Alumni 
Association during the past year. 


Ron¢out, N. Y., Ocrosgr 17, 1892. 
My Dear Mr. Turner: 

I regret very greatly that I must write 
you this morning that I can not be at the 
banquet to-morrow evening. A couple of 
my parishioners have taken it into their 
heads to get married when I should be on 
my way to be with you; and I need not 
tell you (a phrenologist) when people are 
governed by such a notion, nothing will 
delay them nor turn them aside They 
must be assisted in going over the preci- 
pice ; if a clergyman does not render such 
assistance he is never forgiven. 

I regret my inability to be at the banquet 
for many reasons, especially because it 
always gives me a pleasure to speak for 
those who can not speak for themselves. 
Because some one has not spoken for them 
the dumb creation groaneth in travail. 
This speech will not come from the Church. 
Her mission is to some men and women— 
and she has not yet fully learned that they are 
saved when they are kind—godlike. Phre- 
nology hasa work here, and I believe that 
she will do it. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. J. ADAMs. 
Wasnineton, D. C., October 15, 1892. 
ALBERT TURNER: 

My Dear Friend—The programme of 
the coming ‘Annual Dinner,” together 
with that of closing exercises of class of 
92, reached me to-day. 

In reply,I may say I would like to be 
with you on these enjoyable occasions ; 


but belicve me, the written words but 
feebly portray the emotion which prompts 
their penning. 

As a visit to your city at this time is an 
impossibility, I shall have to be satisfied to 
read at some future time the words you 
will hear spoken. 

Please accept for yourself arid all connec- 
ted with your company my kindest regards. 

For each member of the class of '92, who 
must go forth with higher and nobler ideas, 
and ideals of life and duty, I desire an 
overflowing measure of ‘‘true success,’ , 
which, Will Carleton says, ‘‘consists in 
your being all that God intended you 
should be.”” As everI am, 

Respectfully, 
CLARENCE W. BrooMat. 


Katamazoo, Mion., October 18, 1892. 
To Tue InstiturE oF PHRENOLOGY : 

I exceedingly regret I can not be with 
you to-day. I send God speed to the class 
of ’92. To the Alumnil say, “ keep your 
shoulders to the wheel.” My love to those 
hallowed lights, Mrs. Wells and Nelson 
Sizer. Gro. MacDona.p. 


Saratoga Sprinas, N. Y., Oct., 17, 1892. 
Mr. ALBERT TURNER : 

Dear Sir—Your circular of American 
Institute of Phrenology, giving notice of 
the Annual Dinner, to be held on the even- 
ing of October 18, is before me. It would 
give me great pleasure to be present, 
were it not that I am detained by sick 
patients. Iam greatly indebted to Phre- 
nology for my success in my profession. 
O. 8. Fowler gave me the start. A knowl- 
edge of- Phrenology cannot be overestima- 
ted. Every man starting in business of 
any kind or in any profession, should have 
a thorough knowledge of it. Can you send 
me the lectures that will be given by Prof. 
Sizer and Mrs. C. F. Wells, that noble 
woman who has done so much to elevate 
the race. Dr. Drayton’s also; in fact I 
would Jike them all if they are published. 
Wishing the Institute great success, and 
kind regards to Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Wells 
and Prof. Sizer, I am, 

Yours sincerly, 
R. Hamitton, M.D. 
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ADDRESSES. 


Rev. J. Lester Wells was called 
upon by the presiding officer, and said 
with reference to ‘‘Self Knowledge and 
Growth in Christian Character” : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Itis with pleasure that I respond 
to the kind invitation sent me by my 
friend Mr. Turner, toattend your annual 
class and alumni gathering on this festal 
occasion. When in college, I ran against 
a snag on the subject of Phrenology, 
‘and have never forgotten it. In the 
class-room, the subject came up for dis- 
cussion. After consideration by the 
class, the learned professor said, ‘‘ Young 
men, you might as well undertake to 
tell how much money is in the bank by 
feeling the knobs, as to find out what a 
man is by feeling his bumps.”” It made 


a profound impression on the students, 
and as we respected the venerable 
teacher, we could not protest, and some 
of us thought that possibly it was true. 


But when I came to New York to con- 
tinue my studies, and was brought into 
association with my esteemed relative, 
the late Samuel R. Wells, and caught 
his spirit, and that of his beloved wife, 
who is with us to-night, became ac- 
quainted with other members of the 
faculty of this Institute, visited L. N. 
Fowler, of London, read and studied 
the JOURNAL and numerous books, lived 
for a while in the home of your honored 
Vice-President, Mrs. Charlotte Fowler 
Wells, I came to the conclusion that the 
illustration of the renowned professor 
was not applicable. 

It gives me delight at this banquet, to 
make a few remarks on the Importance 
ofa Knowledge of Phrenology toGrowth 
in Christian Character, or, in other 
words, the importance ot self-knowledge 
inordertoattainthebestresultsin growth 
in Christian life. The subject points to 
the Bible for a text. It says, ‘‘Leta 
man examine himself.” In these words 
it is enjoined upon the Christian, self- 
examination as a means of grace. The 


injunction of Phrenology is ‘‘ Know 
Thyself.” Here we see how closely 
allied Phrenology is to the Bible: how, 
hand-in-hand they go for the ameliora- 
tion of mankind. The Bible does not 
pretend to teach science. It does not 
teach ‘* Systematic Theology,” yet it is 
evolved from the Bible. 1t does not 
teach Philosophy, Astronomy or Geol- 
ogy, yet science may be evolved from 
the Bible. From the Book comes the 
motto for the science of Phrenology, 
viz., ‘‘ Know or examine thyself.” We 
can point with pride tothe fact that 
Phrenology is as old as the new revela- 
tion of God to man. When Christianity 
proclaims examine yourself, and Phre- 
nology enjoins know thyself, we have 
here united, a grand commission for the 
whole race. I think I voice the experi- 
ence of the noblest and grandest char- 
acters of all ages, when I say they have 
risen to the zenith of attainments by 
shaping their lives after a clear and un- 
mistakable knowledge of themselves. 
The study of one’s-self with a view to 
higher attainments is wrought with the 
best of results. All common: sensed 
ministers will tell you that they have 
been greatly aided in their achievements 
by self-knowledge. I know of a clergy- 
man who was about to fail in the minis- 
try because he had not the faculty for 
doing personal work. He was of a re- 
tiring nature and could not bear to ring 
a door-bell and make a call. His whole 
being shrunk fromit; but by a knowledge 
of Phrenology, ke found, by persistent 
effort, he could overcome aud conquer 
his weakness. He did it and became 
eminently successful. The same Book 
says, ‘‘Strengthen the things that re- 
main.” I would apply it here to those 
things in our natures which remain 
weak or helpless in making up a full, 
rounded character. A wealthy gentle- 
man in New York professed Christianity 
in middle life. During his previous 
years, while amassing his wealth, he 
was penurious in his habits, and had 
never cultivated the gift of giving. It 
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was a serious drawback to his Christian 
life. He found it difficult to put ia even 
a dollar at the collections in church. 
His character was being injured and he 
felt it keenly; but self-knowledge awak- 
ened him, and going to one of the offi- 
cers he told his trouble. I think the 
deacon must have been a Phrenologist 
for hesaid, ‘‘ My brother, you have now 
a knowledge of yourself, you know how 
weak yourgiftof beneficenceis, begin like 
aman andstrengthen it.” Theresult was 
he became not only a liberal giver in 
the church, but a benefactor to the race. 
We may apply this to any of the hinder- 
ances in life. A young gentleman 
was engaged to a young lady who had a 
violent temper. His father protested 


and tried to dissuade him from marry- 
ing her. He said, ‘‘How can you live 


with one who has such a disposition ?” 
The son responded, ‘‘ Father, she is a 
Christian.” ‘‘ Well, you know my son, 
that the Holy Spirit can dwell with 
some whom you and I can’t.” It is sup- 


posed that the young man at his calls 
tried to test her temper and so teased her, 
but she remained calm and peaceful. 
After they were married and her real 
character revealed itself, he asked her 
one day how she used to govern herself 


so well before marriage. ‘*Ah,” she 
said, ‘‘you remember when you teased 
me I excused myself and wentout. Well, 
if you had followed you would have 
seen me, in my anger, biting the stair 
railing.” In after years, having had a 
clear self-knowledge of this drawback 
in her Christian character, she addressed 
herself to strengthening the weakness, 
until she became strong and beautiful 
in spirit. Much of the waywardness in 
life among Christian people comes from 
the neglect of self-knowledge. We are 
sadly pained, sometimes, at seeing low 
attainments in character. You may 
have heard of that good brother who 
was chiding his flock for their wander- 
ings and said, ‘‘ Brethren, the -first six 
months you wear off the knees of your 
pants praying, and the last six months 


you wear off the seat of your pants back- 
sliding.” There are those who are a 
drawback in church work because they 
have not a common-sense knowledge of 
themselves, and do not, therefore, reach 
high attainments in character. A pro- 
fessedly good lady was continually mak- 
ing trouble in the church: If put ona 
committee she made discord in that, 
and the flock was kept in continual con- 
fusion. At one of the meetings she told 
how happy she was and said, ‘‘If God 
would only send another feather for my 
wing of faith, I would fly away and 
be in glory.” A good brother then arose 
to pray and asked the Lord to send the 
feather quick and take her, for she was 
no good in the church. If she had 
comprehended her weakness and 1e- 
solved to correct it, a different memory 
would have been left. I am glad to 
look into the face of Prof. Nelson Sizer 
this evening, and to know that his 
fingers have touched the mainspring of 
many characters, and have set the life- 
giving streams in motion, which have 
brought prosperity and success to thou- 
sands in the world. The cause moves 
grandly on and a continued knowledge 
of Phrenology means greater attain- 
ments in character. 


NELSON B. Sizer, M. D.—The Doctor. 
You know how it is with physicians, 
their time is not their own, and they are 
very uncertain individuals, so I must 
apologize to my friends whom I precede, 
and urge them to take the ecclesiastical 
view of the matter, because with clerics 
the nearer a man is to the end, and the 
nearer he comes to the last of any pro- 
cession the more honorable is his posi- 
tion! I find I am put down to speak a 
few words to you on the subject of ‘‘ The 
Doctor.” You know there are three 
‘*learned professions” which are usu- 
ally spoken of as such, the clergy, med- 
icine and the law. Some people, who 
perhaps, exaggerate the facts of the 
case, speak of the lawyer as ‘“‘living on 
the crimes of the human race,” the 
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clergyman as “living on its sins,” and 
the doctor as ‘‘living on the vices.” It 
It is true that professions largely deal 
with these three phases of human life ; 
but, perhaps, it is too strong a view to 
take ; no doubt the old view is the best, 
where all who looked after human 
character in any way were considered 
as ‘‘ Medici.” A clergyman was spoken 
of as ‘* Medicus Animee,” a doctor of the 
soul ; and you as studying the question 
of mentality might be spoken ofas ‘‘Med- 
ici Mentis,” doctors of the mind; and 
physicians as ‘‘ Medici Corporis,” doc- 
tors of the body. Here are several you 
see ; and you remember what the word 
** Doctor’’ means ; it comes froma Latin 
word ‘‘ Doctus,” which means ‘‘taught;” 
so in its secondary sense it means, ‘‘One 
who is qualified to teach others.” The 


word ‘‘Doctor” then does not refer to 
medicine at all, for you can have doc- 
tors in any of the learned professions. 
In former days there were only three, 


viz., Doctors of Law, Doctors of Theol- 
ogy or Divinity, and Doctors of Medi- 
cine. Now, you know, we have Doctors 
of Literature, Doctors of Philosophy and 
Doctors of Science, and finally the last 
new fad, ‘‘ Doctors of Pedagogy,” a new 
science, which, perhaps, you have not 
heard of before. What, then, will be 
your positions as ‘‘doctors?’ Where 
will this class be in reference to teach- 
ing? Your functions are world wide; 
they cover the whole realm of the mind 
of man, and a good share of the body of 
man. I have endeavored to instill into 
you a few ideas about the structure and 
functions of the human body, and in the 
’ other departments of the institution you 
have been taught in reference to educa- 
tion and tothe mind. Remember what 
the word ‘‘Education” means; not 
what you putinto a scholar ; remember 
that education is not ‘teaching a 
scholar,” but it is what we get out of 
a scholar, that is to say, the educa- 
tion that we give a scholar is noth- 
ing until it touches him so that he 
can think for himself, and leads him 


to higher things. That is what educa- 
tion means. 

You see in how many ways you are 
capable of teaching people as regards the 
bringing up of their children, and as 
you go into the different sections of this 
country you will be surprised to find 
how many things there are that are ridi- 
culous, and yet are tolerated and be- 
lieved simply because they are matters 
of prehistoric tradition and superstition, 
and havedescended from theseventy- fifth 
generation downward. One example is 
this : People are always afraid of having 
air enough, especially in their sleeping- 
rooms, and, as I told you the other day, 
when you find people who are always 
getting colds and sore throats in the 
winter time, it is generally because they 
do not have enough air in their sleeping- 
rooms. Keep up good ventilation, and 
take plenty of exercise, then you will 
have no more sore throats, and will be 
all right. 

Phrenology is or should be of special 
interest to physicians, because, whilethe 
clergyman studies the workings of the 
soul, the physician has often to study 
the workings of the mind, the body 
always, and sometimes of the soul. We 
have many cases where people do not 
recover. Why? Because they have 
something on their minds; something 
is wrongthatthey have nottold. We have 
learned to study men by the aid of 
Phrenology, to understand their pecu- 
liarities and dispositions, and thus we 
are enabled to help them more. This is 
an important help to physicians as well 
as to all others. I desire to impress upon 
you the fact that you are to be teachers 
in this science, and remember that you 
have just begun to learn something 
about it. You know that a freshman in 
college thinks he knows it all, but by 
the time he gets through thesenior ) ear 
he begins to think he does not know 
very much. I hope you will all go 
through that experience, because it is a 
good wholesome experience. When 
you get hold of a man who thinks he 
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knows it all, there is not much to be 
done for such a man. The Scripture 
says, ‘* There is more hope of a fool than 
of him.” When a man thinks he 
‘**knows it all” he is beyond being 
.taught. You will find many people of 
that kind; so you must not be dis- 
couraged if you find people who are 
hard to talk with. Tosuch people you 
are qualified to be doctors, and to teach 
them, and you will be able to help them 
in a great many things. 

You are now going away from us, 
and we wish you the best success in every 
way. This has been an interesting 
class, a large class, and it has been a 
great pleasure for me to teach the class, 
if possible, even more than usual. We 
hope you will always maintain the high 
standard of your ambition which we 
endeavored to impress upon you. You 
are to be teachers and instructors; all 
that you do and all that you think and 
say, in yourchosen profession leads men 
to be wiser and better, and improves 
them in body, mind and soul for this 
world and for the world to come. 


Pror. 8. S. PackaRD—A Knowledge 
of Human Nature as Related to 
Business Success. 

When I am through you will know 
whether I have spoken on the subject 


which you gave me as atopic. Iam 
very glad thatgou announced in intro- 
ducing me that I have the best business 
college in the country. Thatreally was 
my object in coming here, to have that 
announcement made. I never travel 
except for business. Brother Sizer un- 
derstands that, and so I received it at 
the beginning. I alwayslike to have a 
theme given me to speak on; it saves 
the trouble of looking around for some- 
thing to say, and I especially like to 
have a theme given me in time so as to 
make preparation for it. The theme 
given me to-night is my own theme. 
Nothing I have heard would have suited 
me any better. It is the same theme 
that was given me last year for a dinner 


I did not attend. I read up pretty well 
on the subject last year, and was pre- 
pared to make some remarks, but my 
doctor would not let me go out; he said 
it was enough for me to be sick without 
making other people sick. I thought 
that was very unkind, but still I forgave 
him; he did not know any better. I 
have often wondered why I was not in- 
vited to these phrenological dinners, 
until to-night, and I trust the omission 
will never occuragain. I have been on 
the point several times of writing a book 
for your publication, ‘‘ What I do not 
know about Phrenology.” I do not 
know whether there would be much sale 
for such a book, but there would be lots 
in it. I would like to try it. I was 
very glad to have the chairman tell me 
before I arose that the less Phrenology 
I had in my speech the better it would 
suit those here; and that is exactly 
where my book would come in—leaving 
out about Phrenology. Iam given two 
topics, and asked by the chairman to 
bring them as near together as I can. 
The first is ‘‘ A Knowledge of Human 
Nature,” and the next is ‘‘ Business 
Success.” Of course you will be very 
glad to let me off easily on the first sub- 
ject. None of you need any informa- 
tion upon it. You are already posted. 
I have been young; now I am old, and 
I have never yet seen a person of what- 
ever age, color or previous condition of 
servitude, who would agree that he did 
not understand human nature ; and the 
strangest thing about it is that those who 
know the least think they know the 
most. Whoever heard a child, a boy, 
brag about what he knew of human 
nature, and still nobody is so well versed 
in it as he is, unless it is a dog, and the 
beauty of it is that neither a child nor a 
dog can be fooled. Now men can be 
fooled ; so can a woman—once in a 
while. I say once in a while, because 
you cannot always fool awoman. I 
know that to my sorrow. Do not imag- 
ine now that because a woman does not 
show her cards that she holds no 
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“*trumps ;” she may ‘‘ pass,” as she fre- 
quently does, but when she ‘orders 
up,” look out for a fuss. Of course, 
these remarks are addressed to the mar- 
ried men ; the bachelors could not un- 
derstand it if they tried. 

I regret exceedingly that I am not an 
alumnus of the American Institute of 
Phrenology. I have suffered so much 
from not knowing that you know that I 
have a very great respect for those who 
have passed through a course in this 
institution. I suppose there is scarcely 
a day in my life but what I am “Left” 
or ‘‘Taken in” by a tramp or advertis- 
ing agent simply because I trust to what 
they say of themselves, rather than ex- 
amining their phrenological develop- 
ment; and the number of people who 
borrow money of me “‘until to morrow” 
and who ‘exchange checks” with me, 
would astonish you. Of course, to- 
morrow never comes, and the checks I 
get in exchange are unfortunately 
always drawn on the wrong bank. 
Diogenes, you may remember, spent 
his life in trying to find an honest man. 
I have tried, like Diogenes, to find an 
honest man, and with about as poor 
success as Diogenes. He was not a grad- 
uate of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, neither am I; and during the 
last ten years I have had my cash- 
drawer robbed (that is not as much fun 
as you imagine) by boys whom I would 
have trusted with uncounted cash, sim- 
ply because I judged them by their gen- 
eral appearance, and did not study their 
heads. 

Now, I have not prepared this elab- 
orate speech thatI am making, but I 
willsay, in conclusion, that I think that 
no man should employ a clerk, no 
woman a servant, and no Sunday school 
a Superiatendent, without first gettinga 
chart fron brother Sizer. We all know 
that the ordinary recommendations are 
not worth the paper they are written 
on; achart from brother Sizer is worth 
fivedollars. The charm about brother 
Sizer is that he cannot tell a lie—that is, 


he can tell a lie, but he rarely ever does. 
I have had him examine my school boys, 
and the truths he has told about them 
would make you stare. I remember 
one instance of a red-headed boy who 
was under his hands. He said to 
him, ‘‘My dear boy, you make a mis- - 
take in trying to become a book-keeper ; 
you should be a milliner.” Of course, 
all the boys laughed, and called him 
‘*milliner” during the rest of the term. 
That was ten years ago, and now he is 
settled here in New York, and spends 
his time in buying ladies’ garments, 
trimming hats, and doing other decora- 
tive work, and in fact, he afterwards 
told me that at the time Prof. Sizer said 
that to him, he was buying all hissisters’ 
dresses and trimming their bonnets and 
hats for them. I know of another snap 
shot made by Prof. Sizer over forty 
years ago, and when I have told this 
story I am going to stop, because, no 
doubt, Dr. Kingsley has been wondering 
when that long-winded fellow would 
stop. A young fellow came to the city 
to seek his fortune, and, of course, com- 
ing from the country, the first thing he 
did was to go to Fowler & Wells, and 
have his head examined. He fell into 
the hands of Sizer, and Sizer sized him 
up, felt of his head gently, looked into 
his eyes emphatically and steadfastly, 
and said so earnestly that the young 
man turned in his chair, ‘‘ Young man, 
you should be a dentist,*or a sculptor, 
or both.” And the young man left his 
presence, and went to a dentist’s office, 
and before night he was a dentist’s ap- 
prentice. That man is forty years older 
to-night, but brother Sizer is the same 
age, he has not grown old at all, and he 
has obtained lots of money extracting 
old defective teeth, and supplying their 
places with the best of modern dental 
work. I am happy to say that I have 
some $500 worth of his work in my 
mouth. And that is not all the work this 
eminent gentleman has done. He un- 
dertook about ten years ago to model 
and producea marble bust of Christ, and 
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so well did he succeed, that it was 
praised by many, though one of his 
lady patrons, to whom he submitted the 
specimen of his art—she probably was 
not an expert critic--after looking at it 
carefully, and comparing it with the 
doctor, said : ‘‘ Remarkable, remarkable 
likeness! Who did it ?” 

I have said about all I know concern- 
ing a knowledge of human nature as 
applied to business, but just at this 
point I am reminded of a story about a 
friend of mine who lived in the western 
part of the State, and edited a news- 
paper there, and he imagined he was a 
public speaker—just as I imagined I 
could speak when I was invited here— 
and once he went off into another part 
of the county to talk politics, and when 
he came back a friend asked him ‘‘How 
did you succeed ?” and he said, ‘Oh, 
splendidly ! splendidly! I covered the 
entire subject, the whole ground.” 


** How do you know?” the friend asked. 
‘* Well, because they did not ask me to 


come back.” Now I have covered the 
whole ground of the subject, but I am 
open to any questions any one may 
choose to ask, but I would rather they 
would submit them to me in writiog, 
and send them to my office. and if I can 
answer them I will; but I trust, Mr. 
Chairman, that my remarks to-night 
will not have the effect of your not ask- 
ing me to come back, for I promise not 
to speak on this subject again, nor on 
any other, but will come as a quiet lis- 
tener at this beautiful feast of the muses 
and of oratory. 


Dr. Norman KINGSLEY—A Reminis- 
cence. 

The subject was assigned to me with- 
out consulting me at all, and I was a 
little surprised when I found it on the 
programme. Nevertheless, as I am in 
duty bound to do what I am told to do, 
just as Prof. Packard, my predecessor, 
has done, I willdothe best Ican. Iam 
reminded that Wisdom and Folly go 
hand-in-hand constantly. Prof. Packard 


has made his speeh, and I am about to 
make mine. Wisdom and Folly went 
hand-in hand when I accepted the in- 
vitation to come here. I was wise in 
accepting the invitation to come to 
dinner, but foolish in accepting the 
appointment to make a speech : never- 
theless, ladies and gentlemen, as I am 
put down for some reminiscences, they 
may come to me. 

I am reminded that this class and 
company are interested in thesubject of 
heads—pre-eminently interested in the 
subject. Now, some people are born 
with big heads, some acquire big heads, 
others have big heads thrust upon them. 
I have understood that within the last 
two years there has been a new occupa- 
tion developed in this country, that of 
making big heads; I understand that 
the Hon. John Sullivan and James 
Corbett are engaged in that business, 
and I understand, also, that they have 
taken in a copartner, Prof. Sizer. The 
arrangement is this, they put the big 
head on the man and send him to Prof. 
Sizer for him to measure it, then they 
divie. They follow this occupation, 
not ‘‘for protection, but for revenue 
only.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was born 
with a big head, and I once acquired a 
big head ; I acquired it partly because 
it was thrust upon me. I think that is 
the only reminiscence that I can call to 
mind that will be interesting. I wasin 
this city in the spring of the year, more 
than forty years ago, in fact it was forty- 
two and a half years ago when counted 
exactly. I was walking along Nassau 
street, and I saw the sign, Fowler & 
Wells. Just previous to that time I 
had read some phrenological books, and 
also in the little country town where I 
lived a phrenologist had said that I had 
one of the best-shaped heads in the 
academy, and I was pretty well set ur 
by it. And asI saw that sign, it oc- 
curred to me all at once that it would 
be a very nice thing for Messrs. Fowler 
& Wells to give them an opportunity to 
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see that fancy head of mine, not for my 
own gratification, but purely to give 
them an opportunity to see it; so I 
walked into the front room and made 
the application, and was referred to the 
backroom, and was there introduced to 
Prof. Sizer. Then I began to wonder 
if that were his real name or a stage 
name. I never found out, for he has 
kept the stage name; asI understand, 
he goes by it right along, writes it, 
banks receive that name on his checks ; 
so I take it for granted, though it has a 
stagy appearance and sound, that it is 
his real name. 

I made my application to him and 
was put in a chair, and he began in his 
dexterous sort of a way ; but the first 
question be asked (and this is where the 
revenue came) was, ‘‘ Will you have a 
chart or a written description?’ He 
said I had no Cautiousness, though my 
answer to his first question was, ‘‘ What 
does it cost?’ The truth wasI had only 


$25 in the world, and I wanted to get 
married, soI had to count the cost. You 


see a chart was then $1, and a written 
character was $3. I could not afford a 
written description, so I decided to take 
the chart. He wentall over my headin 
a way that you must all be familiar 
with, as Paderewski fingers the piano 
keys. It was a gentle, beautiful, deli- 
cate touch. He felt of an organ here 
and there. It was not more than two 
minutes before I discovered that he 
knew his business, and I said to myself, 
‘This man knows what he is about, he 
recognizes this big head of mine. It 
flattered me, and I thought it would be 
very nice for the folks at home to know 
about this, so I braced up and said I 
would take a written description. 
** Very well,” he said, and he called in 
an amanuensis to take the notes. He 
went on, and it was beautiful, a great 
deal more beautiful when given as a 
written description than a chart, be- 
cause why? It was $3. I understood 
that. Suffice to say, I got my $3 worth. 
I was told I should have thedescription 
in the course of three or four days; the 


stenographer would write it out, and it 
would be sent to me, or I could call for 
it. I left my money, and in a few days 
I called for the written description, and 
it was handed to me. I put it into my 
pocket and went out on the street and 
walked along up the other side, and 
when I got whereI thought nobody was 
looking I pulled it out of my pocket and 
read, ‘‘ Mr. Norman W. Kingsley, taken 
at 129 Nassau street, New York, by Prof. 
Nelson Sizer, April 1, 1850.” I said, 
**Ah! it’s a good April-fool joke.” I 
read the document carefully and laid it 
aside for twenty years. 

In the meantime—now let me speak 
more seriously—-I ought to have de- 
veloped somehow. Twenty-five years 
had passed away, the same month, the 
same day of the month, exactly a quar- 
ier of acentury from the time I went to 
see Prof. Sizer, I called there again. I 
asked if Mr. Sizer was in, and was told 
he could be found in the back room. 
I went back there and said, ‘‘Mr. 
Sizer?’ ‘That is my name.” ‘Do 
you examine heads now?’ “I do.” 
** Will you examine mine?” ‘‘ Yes.” 
He asked my name, but I said, ‘‘It 
makes no difference, I suppose, if I do 
not tell it. Just kindly give me an ex- 
amination: then I will give my name 
afterward.” He went through, and I 
was watching him closely. I have those 
two examinations here, and he has read 
them to-night. I am not going to make 
any remarks about them, and tell you 
whether they agreed or not; but I will 
say more seriously still that from that 
feeling that I had at first, that there was 
nothing in Phrenology, that it was 
really what is called in these days a 
‘* fake,”’ used merely to flatter people ; 
that they would take anybody and -for 
$3 buckle it on and give him $3 worth ; 
from that feeling I have now come to 
the conclusion that if it is not an exact . 
science, it is as near an exact science as 
medicine, theology, law, or many of the 
other so-called sciences, and possibly a 
great deal nearer. 

I firmly believe this, that if I had 
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taken in every respect the advice given 
me by Prof. Sizer that day, forty-two 
years ago, and followed it, it would have 
been very much to my advantage. And 
I will tell you if I had a son, as I have 
not (I wish to God I had), I would take 
him to Prof. Sizer and ask him to make 
an examination. I have faith in him 
and in his ability. I do not know 
whether it is psychological or what it is, 
but I have more faith in that man’s ex- 
aminations of heads and in being able 
to read their character than in that of 
any other man alive. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS— 
Woman. 

Woman is sometimes called the 
weaker sex,—in bone and muscle she 
may be so, yet he who claims to be the 
stronger readily concedes to woman 
superior power in the realm of morals 
and refinement. 


Woman is by nature a teacher. She 


is always teaching. Whether it be by 


precept or example is for her to elect, 
but it will be as MOTHER that her good 
influence will be most felt. With the 
mothers of the human race rests the 
destiny of nations, and there is no 
grander field, no better soil for her to 
till. She loves and is loved; she teaches, 
directs, guides her sons and daughters 
while their minds are in the plastic 
state to be moulded. It is in her power 
to so lead them that they will form good 
habits or bad habits; will seek the good 
of their fellows, or self gratification. 
From their mothers, sonsand daughters 
inherit dispositions and qualities of 
mind that lead to acts or tendencies in 
the right or wrong direction, to good or 
to evil, to upright and unselfish lives 
or to that direction which goes toward 
destruction. The one road leadsto self- 
control and self-denial, the other to 
selfishness and a disposition to injure 
instead of benefit those in their power, 
to love others as themselves or to hate 
and harm them, to be generous and 
help the weak or selfish and hinder 
them, to elevate or to depress them. , , ; 


Under these circumstances the ques- 
tions arise what can be done, or can any- 
thing be done, to help these mothers to 
so train the coming generations of men 
and women that they may be a blessing 
and not a curse to the nation and the 
era ofitheir nativty? Shall they beso 
educated as to enable them to fill in the 
best manner their mission of mother- 
hood? Or, shall despotic ignorance 
close to them all the avenues of learn- 
ing because they are women? She 
should be prepared for the responsibili- 
ties of the position that is coming to her. 

Just think for one moment of a world 
filled with people without criminals or 
crime, with no need for punishment, for 
prisons, for courtsand all the parapher- 
nalia of law, when every one shall be a 
law to himself. Such a condition is 
desirable. Can it be brought about, and 
how? 

These are great questions and lead to 
others, some of which will be asked 
here, and every person may ask them- 
selves such questions as may come by 
inspiration and endeavor to answer 
them, and act accordingly. Let this 
question come first—Is the adage true 
that if a person can control the appetite 
he can control all evil dispositions or ten- 
dencies. Then the question arises—Does 
the mother form those appetites in her 
sons and daughters that lead to intem- 
perance and vice? Ifso, in what manner 
does she do this? It is supposable that 
she commits this unwisdom ignor- 
antly, or not realizing what may be the 
result. How is it that the appetite for 
the simplest of food in the babe becomes 
perverted by wrong indulgence to crave 
that which wrecks the mind and charac- 
ter in the adult ? Thechange is gradual, 
and perhaps is caused by the very 
kindest of feeling on the part of the 
mother. She wishes to give her child 
allthe enjoyment that follows from the 
gratification of appetite, hence is trying 
to think up something new, and, ig- 
norant of some of the constituents of 
the newly-adopted aliment and its pos- 
sible effects, she gives it food that per- 
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verts the appetite and deranges the di- 
gestive system, and that leads to a crav- 
ing for something stronger, until the 
natural appetite is entirely destroyeds 
the blood becomes inflamed and self- 
control and self-denial are forgotten, 
manliness is dethroned, nothing satis- 
fies. Gradually has all this come about 
between babyhood and manhood. It is 
the first false step that leads to all 
the evils that grow from perverted 
appetite. Avoid that first violation of 
nature’s laws, and thereby obviate the 
necessity for most of the machinery of 
criminal jurisprudence, and is it not 
true that with mothers rests the desti- 
nies of the human race? 

True, hereditary tendencies have a 
place, but enlightened motherhood, 
properly guarded and surrounded, can 
greatly modify that, but much depends 
on the fathers, and they will be held to 
a strict accountability to the higher 
tribunal. Phrenology, physiology and 


hygiene can be made potent in the 


hands of mothers for the redemption of 
the world. None morethan the mother 
needs what these sciences teach, none 
has so good an opportunity to apply 
them. 


Pror. NELSON Sizer :— The Institute. 

I see on the programme I 
am down, or have. been _ put 
down by the Banquet Committee, to 
speak a word in respect to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology. If you 
will bear with me for three minutes I 
will say what I may and give way to 
others. 

You know, most of you, that I have 
been talking for six long weeks, two 
hours every day to this class, besides 
talking between times when people 
came in and wanted advice as to what 
to do with their sons, or what trade or 
business they should learn themselves. 
Sixty years ago Dr. Spurzheim was 
making his first and only visit profess- 
ionally to the United States. On the 
10th of November of the same year he 


was called to a higher reward. He 
was the first man who was interred, and 
his the first monument erected, in that 
beautiful City of the Dead, Mount 
Auburn. The fact of his visit to this 
country gave great impetus to the new 
science. His lectures were widely re- 
ported. I read a report of them at 20 
years of age, and I felt that a new life 
had dawned upon me. A few years 
later I became a phrenologist, and for 
fifty-three years I have been doing 
what I might to forward the cause. 
We taught classes early, and it may be 
a matter of interest and something new 
for you to know that Mrs. Wells (who 
sits by me, and has been working with 
me for the last forty three years in the 
same harness, under the same roof, to 
forward this cause), taught the first 
class in Phrenology ever taught on this 
continent in 1835, and she has been 
teaching classes ever since ; and now, 
fifty-seven years later, this latest class 
she has taught. I hope it will not be 
the final one. 

Twenty-seven years ago there seemed 
to be such a call for instruction on this 
subject taat the friends of Phrenology 
made an effort to have a bil] passed in 
the legislature of the State of New 
York incorporating the Institute of 
Phrenology. It was before the legis- 
lature in 1865, and it had passed some 
of the stages toward enactment, but it 
went over till the next year, and it was 
finally passed April 20, 1866. Then we 
had a centre, then we had an incorpo 
rated school, we could give diplomas 
and do systematic teaching to some 
account. It had been a fact, that before 
this, some men were trying to lecture 
upon Phrenology, and were not doing 
very good work. Some would come 
and take a dozen lessons, others would 
come 180 miles just to take one or two 
lessons, and would go back and say 
they had been instructed by Fowler & 
Wells, and some such persons gave very 
poor satisfuction, and people wrote to 
us about it. We made up our minds 
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that we would have an Institute where 
people could come and take a full 
course. We have now taught, under 
our charter, twenty nine classes—-this 
being the twenty-ninthclass. The first 
class was in 1866, I gave twenty-four of 
the lectures ; Mr. S. R. Wells, one lec- 
ture; and Dr. J. V. C. Smith dissected 
the brain, making twenty-six lectures. 
We had six students who paid us $100 
each. The next year we gave about 
forty lectures and had fourteen students. 
We have been teaching classes every 
year, and during two of the years we 
taught two classes, so this is the twenty- 
ninth session in twenty-seven years. 
The influence in public opinion which 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
has started, fostered and enforced, has 
been marvelous. Speaking of what 


the Institute has done, we have gradua- 
ted 545 students in twenty-seven years, 
that is twenty students on an average. 
If we look at the history of Yale 
College we find for the first twenty- 


four years it graduated 141 students, 
less than six students per annum. Ours 
numbers an average per annum over 
twenty for the twenty-seven years. If 
we had had about 200 years as Yale 
College has had, and also such fostering 
care of the wise, good, generous and 
beneficient, we might already have 
done as much good for mankind as that 
beneficient institution. When Rev. 
Mr. Wells, our first speaker of this even- 
ing, was talking about what Phrenology 
could do for Christian character, I was 
thinking what it might do for the indi- 
vidual. Brother Packard has told what 
a single examination revealed in refer- 
ence to a boy. I remember the time 
very well. I gave the lecture he 
spoke of in 1882, and two years later 
they wanted another lecture. Then 
Mr. Packard told Mrs. Wells in my 
presence what happened at the other 
lecture. 

The Institute has done much good 
work. A man became astudent twenty 
years ago; he was the pastor of a 


church called the Christian Church ; 
he had a small congregation ; he got a 
very small salary for preaching, and by 
much and persistent church work was 
wearing his life out; he had not taken 
a vacation for many years. He took 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and got 
interested in the subject of Phrenology. 
He first wrote to us, saying he was 
poor and could not pay anything, but 
he loved Phrenology so well if he could 
only get the tuition he thought it would 
greatly aid him in his work. We 
wrote for him to come and get the 
tuition without money and without 
price. He told his brethren he wanted 
to beaway for a few weeks if they 
would kindly consent ; that he had not 
been away for six or seven years, and 
wanted to go to get some new ideas ; 
that he wanted to visit New York and 
near the big guns preach ; see how they 
managed their charity institutions, etc. 
He came to the American Institute of 
Phrenology ; he looked pale and thin, 
as if he had suffered from malaria and 
was laboring pretty hard. Hestayed and 
listened to the lectures and graduated. 
A little while after he got home he 
wrote me a letter and said: ‘‘WhenlI 
look in the faces of my people I say to 
myself, ‘Great God, have I thought 
respectfully of this person or disrespect- 
fully of that one?’” He preached as 
he had never preached before, and in 
the course of five or six weeks they had 
to carry in camp stools, and the house 
was crowded. They heard of him in 
the capital of the State; invited him to 
come there to preach, and they settled 
him at a salary three times as large as 
he had before. That all happened 
inside of six months. Within this year 
he wrote me from the Pacific Slope that 
he was at the head of a college, and that 
he had much to thank Phrenology for 
in view of his present work. 

We have graduated 545 people and 
sent them out into the world. Some have 
made a great deal more money out of 
Phrenology sinc: they have graduated 
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than we have been able to save. One 
man graduated at eighteen years of 
age; he was a handsome fellow. He 
went out to the Pacific region, found a 
girl with whom he fell in love and 
married, as he should have done, and 
we congratulate him upon it; and he 
wrote us within a year from Seattle that 
he had a $250 house to listen to his lec- 
tures on Phrenology, and that they had 
to stop taking entrance money because 
there was no more standing room in the 
house. He is still, at twenty-six, con- 
tinuing todo much for the world, teach- 
ing young men how to find proper pur- 
suits ; teaching people how to choose 
companions for life; how to mate 
themselves so as not to make mistakes. 
If you only knew how much people 
consult me on this subject. I am an 
old man and they are not afraid to tell 
me about such things. One lady hada 


picture that she brought to me and I 
said to her, ‘‘Do not marry that man ; 
he is after your money; he merely 


wants your money. He _ will 
not treat you fairly. ‘‘What will I 
do?” she said. ‘‘Go to Europe.” 
‘**But he will follow me; he hangs 
around me about all the time.” ‘‘ Give 
out that you are going to Chicago, and 
when you get thereturn about, go down 
the St. Lawrence River to Nova Scotia, 
and from there to Boston and on to 
England.” So I got them separated. 

Thus Phrenology is doing work for 
the world little by little, and I believe 
to-day that the 545 graduates who have 
gone out from this Institute are doing 
for the world a work that is permanent, 
leading men from the error of their 
ways, and thereby hiding a multitude 
of sins and opening a glorious vista fcr 
the future, of which as yet we have no 
conception. 

The visit of Spurzheim to this country 
awakened in Amherst College several 
young men as followers. Henry Ward 
Beecher was one of them, and he 
preached Phrenology as long as he 
lived ; talked it right from his pulpit. 


He said, ‘‘I believe in Phrenology, not 
that it is perfect, but it is the best ex- 
position of the mental faculties that has 
ever been evolved.” The Fowlers 
started from Amherst at the same time, 
1834, and have donea great work. We 
are trying to do our best, and we intend 
to work clear to the last, and peradven- 
ture, if we have achieved some good, 
we may receive the blessed words of 
welcome, ‘‘ Well done.” 


Pror. H. S. Drayton—-Old and New 

Phrenology. 

It is one of the fashions or fads of the 
day to draw contrasts between the past 
and the present, with reference to cos- 
tumes, practices, theories and beliefs— 
of course, for the purpose of showing 
the superiority of our era, and how 
much our forefathers were behind in 
everything. In the practical sciences 
and arts we are told the last half of the 
19th century béats the old folks ‘‘ all out 
of sight.” We hear of old school and 
new school in art, pedagogy, medicine, 
physical science, religion, etc., until we 
are almost ready to denounce the whole 
list as an imposition on rational intelli- 
gence, and exclaim in terms of Shake- 
speare, slightly modified, ‘‘ A plague on 
all your schools.” 

The field of philosophy, in a special de- 
gree, has been the battle-ground of the 
old and new for ages. From Pythagoras 
to Spencer the centuries have been 
filled with the proclaimers of new ideas 
and the defenders of the old. Hence, if 
we hear the cries of men in this closing 
decade of 1900, asserting the discovery 
of great and invulnerable truths, we 
should not feel astonished any more than 
certain sensible people in the Greek 
center of learning were 1,860 years ago, 
when they heard that this or that one 
had propounded a new and wonderful 
theory. There may be an evolution, I 
grant you, of most valuable truth, but 
somehow it comes in so gradual a man- 
ner, usually, that we find ourselves be- 
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lieving and applying it almost uncon- 
sciously. 

The novelty of things, that some people 
who want to pass for scientific advo- 
cate, consists mainly in the terms and 
phraseology that are invented. This 
day is remarkable for its facility in in- 
venting names. Chemistry, biology, 
anthropology are crammed with deriva- 
tives ad libitum, ad infinitum, from 
Greek, Latin, etc., and every new dic- 
tionary (and we need a new one every 
year) very preperly is announced as 
“containing many thousand words not 
found in any previous dictionary.” 

In a sphere so important as the func- 
tions of the brain, it would be expected 
that any fresh light would be hailed 
with enthusiasm ; and this seemed to be 
the case for a time in those early days 
when Gall and Spurzheim went from 
city to city proclaiming their epoch- 
making truths, but a little later wise 
fellows here and chere began to question, 
to except, to doubt, to object, on one 
ground or another, and as for the great 
new facts that the world seemed hun- 
gry for these wise fellows said, ‘‘ Why 
they, in one form or another, had been 
known long before, and no special 
credit should be given G. and S. for 
advocating them.” And G. and §&., 
Combe and Broussais, Abernethy and 
Mackintosh replied, ‘‘ Certainly, a great 
deal of guessing had been done in the 
times before, but now we have the solid 
truth about mind and brain, and we must 
thank these German doctors for showing 
us the way to it.” 

A little later we have Dax and Broca 
building on the foundation of G. and &. 
and developing a centerin the brain for 
Language about where Gall had said it 
was located. Then alittle later we have 
Fritsch and Hitzig and Munk exploring 
the convolutions of dogs, cats and mon- 
keys with anelectric probe, and then an- 
nouncing to the world that the muscles 
have centers of innervation in the 
brain. What excitement, then! The 
world of physiology and psychology 


rang with their names. Hurrah! new 
light on brain function ; hurrah! now 
it is demonstrated that the brain is di- 
vided into areas having special duty and 
service in the economy of life. Hats 
are thrown up; great enthusiasm reigns 
in the societies and academies of the 
learned. 

But now we venture to ask ‘‘ What of 
the old Phrenology, with its gracious, 
helpful tenets regarding the mind and 
character of men?” ‘‘Oh,” one of the 
muscular disciples replies, ‘‘that is 
passe, exploded, relegated to the limbo 
of chimeras and fallacies. Our system 
of muscle action is the new and true 
Phrenology. The world has no longer 
any use for the old.” ‘‘ What! why then 
Abernethy, Bell, Andral, Whately, Elli- 
otson, Broussais, Pine], Caldwell, Mac- 
kenzie, Howe, Buttolph, Carnochan, 
Dickens, Emerson, Silliman, Cook, 
Beecher, the Fowlers, Wells, Sizer, 
Rockwood, Packard, Kingsley, and a 
host of other good and useful men in 
their generation, must have been vic- 
tims of asheer delusion.” ‘‘ Yes, poor 
men, they did not seem aware of the 
trap into which they had fallen. Why, 
the old Phren. has not a leg to stand on, 
while the new—well, it has the sub- 
stantial basis of the galvanic battery, 
sulphuric ether and the surgeon’s instru- 
ments. You touch aconvolution in the 
head with your electrode, and presto! 
look out! a leg kicks out vigorously 
or a hand clinches itself a Ja Sullivan, 
or a jaw wags sullenly, or the eyes turn 
out suspiciously. I tell you this new 
Phrenology goes it on muscle, and for 
that reason has an endless claim on the 
world’s gratitude.” 

Ah, we have caught the idea; it is 
reflected by our great American centers 
of scholastic erudition. Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, etc. There brawn counts, 
and society in tame subservience bows 
to the champion of muscle, whether on 
the diamond field, in the boat race, or 
the prize ring. Oh, you defenders of the 
old Phrenology, how insignificant you 
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must feel to be left so far in the rear, 
hugging your psychic centers to your 
brain, and feebly, is it, insisting against 
these doughty champions of muscle that 
your intellectual and moral and senti- 
mental innovations are greater than 
muscle, and lie back of all muscular 
action. 

Some readings of mine lately among 
living authorities that the world of sci- 
ence respects, chanced on passages like 
the following : 

“* Increase of volume of brain due to 
culture and intellectual labor appears 
chiefly at the frontal lobes, which are 
the seat of the intellectual faculties. It 
is especially the anterior of the skull 
that advantageous conditions enlarge.” 
—Parchappe, La Cassaigne, ete. 

**The savage head is mainly developed 
in the base. So also the criminal is dis- 
tinguished by the large proportional 
area of the parietal and temporal lobes.” 
—Benedikt, Lombroso, Bordier. 

‘‘Now in what consists this the 
grandest achievement of nature’s laws? 
In what but the development of creation 
in the genus homo of the anterior and 
superior cerebral lobes—the superadded 
instruments of altogether new func- 
tions.” — Dr. J. G. Davey, Journal of 
Psycholog. Med., London. 


‘*Each brain has its own peculiar 
growth, as shown externally by the 
varying shape of the head. The 
primary condition of good brain growth 
is good bodily growth.”—J. Crichton 
Browne, Birmingham Lecture. 


‘* Tt is now quite generally conceded 
among those who have given special 
attention to the subject, that theanterior 
lobes of the brain are the organs of the 
pure intellect and reason, the posterior 
lobes of the passions and propelling 
powers, and the upper portion of the 
moral faculties. Itis furthermore con- 
ceded that it is entirely probable and 
consistent with analogy, and with what 
we know of the brain that its various 
faculties may all be separately localized 


even toa greater extent than has been 
claimed by phrenologists."—Dr. G. M. 
Beard. 

‘*We have, however, other evidences 

which go to show that the frontal 
regions of the brain (which are larger in 
man than other animals) are associated 
with higher intellectual functions. . 
So far the facts of experiment and of 
disease favor the views of the phre- 
nologists, viz., that with the development 
of the anterior part of the brain there is 
a corresponding development of the 
higher intellectual powers ; but investi- 
gation is still needed to thoroughly ex- 
plain the fact in physiological terms.” 
—Prof. Ferrier, Manchester Se. Lect. 

While scanning these we thought that 
we must be reading some droppings 
from the tongue or pen of those old 
fellows we named a moment ago, but 
no; these are contemporaries and a 
jostle with the muscle fellows. Surely 
our stalwart champions of a new and 
muscular Phrenology must be a little 
oblivious of existing conditions in the 
mental atmosphere? Or, isit that, like 
the dog in the fable, they had a while 
ago the real bone in their mouths, but, 
becoming enamored of itsshadow in the 
mist of chloroform vapor and galvanic 
current, grasped at that, and in so doing 
dropped the solid thing? 


Mary T. Haywarp—The New York 

Association. 

After the wisdom, wit and eloquence 
to which you have listened, it would 
seem a somewhat difficult matter to 
interest you in so plain and practical 
a subject as ‘‘The New York Associa- 
tion.” Around it hangs not the glory 
of past achievements, for it is, as yet, 
too young to have achieved much. Still, 
during the comparatively short period of 
its existence, its efforts have not been 
without effect. No meeting has failed 
to produce an attendance, and through 
its instrumentality the public have been 
entertained, interested and instructed 
by Professor Sizer, Dr. Drayton, Miss 
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Helen Potter and others. Its audiences 
have shown a ready appreciation of the 
topics presented to them, and are con- 
stantly increasing in numbers. Its mem- 
bers are earnest and willing to work. 
So, we look hopefully forward to its 
future and we expect, if this, the first 
year of its existence may be taken as a 
prediction of the years that are to come, 
that it will do good and lasting work for 
the cause in which we are so deeply 
interested. We believe that the world 
needs us. We know it needs the ‘‘ prac- 
tical system of mental philosopy ” which 
wé are striving to teach it through our 
association. We wish there were many 
associations of asimilar character. There 
is both room and need forthem. ‘‘In 
union is strength,” and it behooves us 
to take advantage of the fact. The 
tendency of the age is toward co-opera- 
tion and we must make haste to put our- 
selves in harmony with it. Co-operative 
efforts can succeed where individual 
action fails, and the sooner Phrenolo- 


gists grasp this truth the better for them- 


selves and their science. The power of 
co-operation is a mighty one! Witness 
the force of its operation in the associa- 
tions for various purposes in the many 
departments of life! This powerful factor 
should be utilized to advance the cause 
of Phrenology. In every village, town 
and city in the land, there should be as- 
sociations in which the facts and prin- 
ciples of the science may find a home. 
Every person here, if he or she desires, 
in a very short time can succeed in 
organizing such an association; and 
through a combination of efforts, the 
merits and importance of the system 
would be more commonly known and 
recognized. With such recognition 
would come a more universal acceptance 
of its truths and teachings. Phrenology 
would make great strides and become a 
most important factor in the improve- 
ment and uplifting of mankind in gen- 
eral. 

Not long since I noticed in the papers, 
a verse—not poetry ; just a little collec- 


tion of rhymes—and some of the lines 
were these: 
“If you have a thing to say, say it! 
Don't take half a day, 
If your thought has little in it 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute.” 

I had a thing to say and I have said 
it. I think I have taken a little more 
than a minute, and as the hour is late I 
will not tax your patience nor claim 
your attention much longer. Although 
I know some of you would be willing to 
listen longer to any remarks in connec- 
tion with this beloved study. 

In closing, let me speak to those 
graduates living in New York and 
vicinity, who have not yet united with 
us, and urge them to do so at any early 
date. We would like to make our or- 
ganization as strong as it is possible to 
have it. We wish the co-operation of 
every eligible person interested in the 
work. Every member we add to the 
roll is an increase of force and power. 

Friends, we have need of you! And 
we think we may truthfully say that 
you have need of the New York Asso- 
ciation. 


JoHN W. SHULL—The Alumni. 

Ourassociation has not much of retro- 
spection, and we can receive little in- 
spiration from our past work as yet. 
Our work is chiefly in prospect. We 
have accomplished something, but a 
great work lies before us. We have 
mapped out our field. We know what 
we want todo. We have our ideals, 
but they are perhaps fifty years ahead of 
the present. 

As alumni of the American Institute 
of Phrenology, we are pledged to sup- 
port our alma mater, and the idea for 
which it stands. We have assumed a 
share of her labor and responsibility, 
and I, as one among you, rejoice in 
bearing a part of the burden, which the 
Trustees and the Faculty have hitherto 
borne alone. I rejoice in an oppor- 
tunity to aid in the advancement and 
dissemination of Phrenology, and in 
perpetuating the influence of the Insti- 
tute. 
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T wo years ago our association of grad- 
uates was formed to promote brother. 
hood and unity of interests among us. 
Tt was to be the nucleus around which 
all the phrenologists of America should 
gather. This was the social side. But 
life has other purposes than social en- 
joyment. Effort is the measure of life. 
Work is the vital principle of every 
organization. There never was a really 
successful, enthusiastic society or club 
which merely existed. There must be 
something to stimulate all our better 
elements of character and enlarge our 
intellectual horizon. There must be the 
inspiration coming from personal effort. 
There must be work for every member. 
We may meet here annually and have 
our ‘‘ love-feasts,” but they will at length 
become insipid and dull unless we have 
‘**labor-feasts”’ with them. I feel that 
we are all in sympathy with this move- 
ment, and only need to understand our 
purpose. 

There are two great works before us 
and they will constitute a perpetual 


sphere of effort for willing hearts and 
cultared brains. 
We are pledged to support the Insti- 


tute. Its greatest present need is a 
permanent home, that it may concen- 
trate its energies in increasing its effec- 
tiveness asacollege. Last year, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Iockard, a movement 
was begun to secure a building fund of 
$5,000, and in less than twenty minutes 
nearly $1,000 were subscribed by those 
present. Much enthusiasm was mani- 
fested. This year the effort was renewed, 
and the new alumnidid nobly, but much 
more still remains to bedone. We ap- 
peal for aid to all men, who have means 
above their wants and who feel the 
value of Phrenology. Surely no better 
opportunity is offered to aid in the up- 
lifting of manhood and womanhood. 
All such donations will make for right- 
eousness, and a higher life among men. 

We are pledged to support the idea 
which the Institute represents. 

We must disseminate Phrenology. Its 
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truths must be spread abroad. The peo- 
pleare calling for advice and self-know]l- 
edge; and this is a wide field. The 
practical work of lecturing and examin- 
ing heads will always employ the vast 
body of our. graduates, but the rarer 
spirits among us are wanted todo higher 
work. 

Some one must take Phrenology into 
the schools and colleges, that every 
child may receive its truths. Some one 
must carry it into the legal and medical 
fraternities. Someone should interpret 
insanity and crime and lead to needed 
reforms in the treatment of the unfortu- 
nates in our asylums, almshouses, and 
prisons. The positive moral teachings 
of Phrenology should be carried into 
the halls of Senates and Assemblies. It 
sbould be brought to the altar of the 
churches and inspire her teachings. 

A Chautauqua course should be ar- 
ranged under charge of the Institute, 
that systematic studies of human nature 
might fill the leisure hours of busy men 
and women. 

Institute extension should be inaugu- 
rated, wrereby courses of lectures on 
the theory and practice of examining 
heads might be given to home-students, 
who have taken the Chautauqua course. 
The Institute should enlarge its curri- 
culum and extend its course. It should 
require an examination on entrance, 
and its graduation should depend upon 
a final test examination in all subjects 
taught. Its diploma should signify high 
standing to the graduate. It should 
also confer the title of Doctor of Phre- 
nology. 

The life, happiness and prosperity of 
men at many times, are as fully pro- 
moted in the hands of the phrenologist 
as in those of the physician. They 
come for advice on which health, social 
happiness and business prosperity will 
depend. These patrons should be in- 
sured the opportunity of consulting 
competent advisers and protected from 
charlatanry and ignorance, and our 
fair name would be secured against the 
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disgrace which grossly ignorant pre- 
tenders have cast upon us and our 
science in many communities. 

But the idea must not only spread. It 
must grow. 

Must it rest where Gall and Spurz- 
heim left it? Must it remain stationary 
while all other sciences advance? I 
trust not. We must take broader views. 
We must catch glimpses of the new 
fields of mind-study which are yet un- 
explored: 

‘*But,” says some one, ‘‘if we begin 
doubting anything old, or believing 
something new, or making independent 
studies, there will be differences of 
opinion among us, and people will dis- 
credit Phrenology and say: ‘There are 
maoy dissensions and differences among 
you. How can we believe what is so 
unsettled even among yourselves.’” 

Would anyone discredit the whole 
system of astronomy because the Lick 
Observatory gave a new moon to Jupi- 
ter? Would anyone question the known 
facts of astronomy, because celestial pho- 
tography has revealed a few more fixed 
stars? Would anyone ridicule the whole 
system of Geology, because Sir. J. W. 

Dawson found his Eozoon in rocks 
hitherto believed to be devoid of life? 
I trust to the hard, solid sense of the 
people. I believe that they can dis- 
tinguish between destruction and pro* 
gress. We should not fear to make 
advances. 

Phrenologists should learn the art of 
taking plaster casts, and whenever any 
notable development is found, a cast 
should be taken and a record kept of the 
peculiar traits of character. This will 
lead, at least, toa new confirmation of 
truth, perhaps to new discoveries. And, 
if the artist can not part with his only 
bust, let him make a duplicate and trans: 
mit it with its record, to the Institute, to 
form a part of its collection. 

We should study the combinations of 
faculties by hypnotic excitation. First, 
the organs should be excited singly, and 
a revord made of their expression. Then 
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each organ should be excited in combi- 
nation with one other, until all possible 
double combinations are made Then 
combinations of three or more. Valu- 
able results in mental analysis would 
certainly follow such experiments. 

Another subject demands attention- 
The physiologists have discovered sup- 
posed centres of musculation and sen- 
sation, and they seem to occupy the very 
same cerebral parts to which have been 
ascribed by the phrenologists other 
functions. An opinion is afloat that one 
of these systems must be in error. Some 
physiologists think they have demon- 
strated the falsity of phrenological 
claims by such discoveries, while some 
phrenologists are inclined to discredit 
the physiologists’ methods. I (not to 
say we) think that the centres of mus- 
culation are only a physiological phase 
of the old phrenological or psychological 
organs. However, the subject is open 
for study. 

Temperameptalclassificationdemands 
still further consideration. 

Organic quality should be critically 
studied. There should be no radical dif- 
ferences among us on so important a 
subject. Isit abasicconditionin heredity, 
or a resultant of temperament? How 
does it affect mental life? How far is it 
possible to cultivate it? What are its 
physical signs? 

The relative influence of heredity and 
education in forming character, should 
be determined by facts, not mere theory. 

Length of fibre asa measure of power 
should be discussed, for some certainly 
have very incorrect conceptions of 
brain-structure and growth. 

Our present classification demands 
attention, and many of the faculties need 
keener, fuller analysis. Spirituality, 
Mirthfulness, Human Nature, Indi- 
viduality, and perhaps others will cer- 
tainly bear further study and fuller 
interpretation. 

Many other questions occur to us, but 
there is one crowning work which I de- 
sire to see accomplished. Phrenologists 
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should make especial study of the 
anatomy of the brain, in order todemon- 
strate its structure by the unfolding 
method. 

And now, if any among you make 
new discoveries, if you can make keener 
analyses of what is known, if you finda 
better explanation of mental phenomena, 
if you find new applications of the truth, 
we want you to speak. Our annual 
alumni meetings will open up an arena, 
to which all earnest students will be 
welcomed. 


Miss M. Loretta Moran—Former 

Students. 

I scarcely know what to say to you in 
behalf of the large army of former stu- 
dents and the 500 and more gradu- 
ates of this Institute. Our illustrious 


mother in Phrenology, Mrs. Wells, has 
in the past year, through her sketches 
in the JOURNAL, given us priceless in- 
formation regarding their efforts and 
fidelity to the cause. Their record of self- 


sacrifice and devotion to humanity at 
large is eloquent with deeds and inci- 
dents of stirring interest to the student 
of to-day. In her own inimitable style 
she has told us of the past, and it remains 
for me to speak briefly of the students 
of to-day. 

All over this broad land there are 
students of Phrenology who are quietly 
but surely exerting a powerful and re- 
fining influence on their associates in 
every phase of life. Men of all profes- 
sions have learned the inestimable value 
of this science; and to these quiet, 
earnest workers I would pay the tribute 
of appreciation. 

The name of Mrs. Wells seems to be 
the only woman’s name identified with 
the Phrenology of the past; but with 
such a leader and model, what woman 
need hesitate to follow ? 

All honor then to the women who 
have entered the phrenological field, the 
one profession in which she is most 
heartily welcomed by the ‘‘stronger 
sex,’ and whose sentiments I voice in 


parlors. 


saying ‘‘This is a sphere especially 
adapted to woman.” Be not surprised, 
then, when you hear the answer of a 
noble mother in reply to the question : 
**Why do you, a woman with homeand 
children, go to study Phrenology ?”’ 
**That is the very reason why I should 
study Phrenology.” In the past few 
years many mothers have entered the 
phrenological field, and are supporting 
and educating their children by their 
earnings. Behold, too, the .array of 
wives traveling with their husbands ; 
both husbands and wives graduates of 
this instituticn ! And what more charm- 
ing picture could be presented than 
brother and sister as graduates engaged 
in this profession ; and this we also have 
among us. What a contrast this class 
is to the one of 1885, from which gradu- 
ated fifty noble, stalwart men, and only 
one little woman ! 

Lectu~ers on Phrenology being so 
much in demand, many of our students 
travel in circuits, visiting the same 
towns once or twice a year ; some make 
home gatherings the special feature of 
their work. The seaside and mountain 
resorts provide a harvest for many 
workers ; the usual way being to have 
an office open all day to the transient 
public, and-in the evening to visit hotels, 
and make examinations in the public 
Winter resorts are visited in 
the same way by a few of our enterpris- 
ing phrenologists, where they have 
usually found a hearty welcome. 

The phrenological outfits and adver- 
tising facilities of to day are superior to 
those of former years, and contribute 
largely to the success of the traveling 
phrenologist. 

I should be pleased to name the 
workers in the field, and mention many 
incidents illustrating the good work they 
have done, like starting many in the 
right path; unravelling the mystery of 
domestic discord; re-uniting broken 
friendships, and many other noble ser- 
vices to their fellows, one of which it 
would have made it worth while to have 
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lived. I might even tell you of the un- 
known-unheralded enthusiast, who ex- 
pected to make a fortune in Phrenology 
the first year, and, having failed, as he 
would have done in any other profes- 
sion under like circumstances, he retired 
from the field blaming the public instead 
of himself ; later, to renew his courage» 
he takes another course at the Institute: 
and finally has become one of the shin” 
ing lights in the profession. 

And now in behalf of all former stu- 
dents, I welcome the class of ’92 to our 
ranks, to share our labors, and to assure 
them that a nobler, loftier profession 
could not be chosen by man or woman 
than this beloved science of Phrenology. 


8S. G. MosHeR—Our Class. 

I think the part of speech-making has 
been well canvassed e’er you called 
upon me. The close of sucha programme 
reminds me of a story told by a friend. 
There were a number of people col- 
lected together for the evening, and 


they called in a phrenologist to examine 
their heads. He examined one after 
another, and made some very humorous 
remarks about their characteristics. 
There was one fine little fellow who 
wanted his head examined badly,and he 
would keep putting himself in the way, 
but they did not seem to notice him; but 
just passed on from one to another. 
Finally he got through, and said, 
** Well, now I have examined all the 
heads.” The little fellow spoke up and 
said, ‘‘Oh, no, you haven’t; you 
haven’t examined mine yet.” The 
phrenologist took out his handkerchief 
and took off his glasses, and said, 
‘* Well, it is getting rather late in the 
evening, almost too late to read fine 
print.” 

The Class of 92 has come together 
from all points of the compass; they 
have come together and shown a great 
interest in the science of Phrenology, 
because on every hand they have seen 
where a knowledgeof this science would 
benefit mankind. In political life we 


have seen where it could have been 
used to advantage. In social life we 
have met so many persons who are un- 
happy because they are not understood. 
In business life we have observed so 
many young men who are wasting the 
best part of their lives because they are 
not in the right places, and ‘if they feel 
some prompting to take up a profession 
they do not have the encouragement of 
their friends, and the result is they go 
on in the same line of work as in the 
past. We have seen in domestic life 
where the mother has been too tender 
in teaching and feeding the precocious 
child, and when it advances and goes out 
into life he is unhappy and makes others 
unhappy. 

This science might be nicely com- 
pared with scenes in the western coun- 
try of a bright morning. We go out to 
take a walk and the mountains in the 
distance look very near, the atmosphere 
is so clear; but we keep on walking and 
walking, and we might walk until the 
next day and not reach the mountains. 
If you are intent on having your way, 
and do not like to be outdone, we would 
advise you to get up early in the morn- 
ing and keep at it late in the evening. 
So, in starting in the science of Phre- 
nology, you want to get at it early in the 
morning and stick to it, grasp it in the 
mind, take it inside, haveit as a founda- 
tion. One could spend alifetimein pro- 
found study of this beloved science. We 
intend to proceed and to grasp every 
opportunity of knowing all we can of it. 

If you talk with the man who has had 
his walk in the morning he always 
refers to it as one of the most pleasant 
parts of the day ; so, when the different 
members of this class have reached the 
height of their ambition, they, too, will 
refer to the period of their earlywalk in 
it as the most pleasant of their lives. 

The class at first seemed to be timid in 
expressing to each other their future 
intentions, but in a short time you could 
see collected here and there little groups 
talking over their plans, and they re- 
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ceived thoughts from each other that 
would either improve their plans or 
make them more firmly resolved to 
carry them out. I have heard of some 
excellent plans that have been con- 
cocted. 

We intend to show to the world that 
the truth in regard to Phrenology that 
has been unfolded to us while we have 
be2n with our instructors has not been 
thrown away. We intend to do all we 
can for the science, and we challenge 
any class to outdo us in promoting it. 

To the Phrenological Society of New 
York we wish to express our thanks 
for promoting our interests while 
here. To the committee and those 
who are influential in making this 
banquet a success we express our 
thanks. To our instructors we would 
say a parting word ; they have so faith- 
fully imparted to us the truths of the 
science of Phrenology that their good 
deeds will always live in the minds of 
their pupils. 

at > 

SOME WORK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
T is proposed to commence in the 
January number of the JOURNAL a 
series of articles in relation to the differ- 
et faculties most required in different 
professions and industrial pursuits, en- 
titled ‘“‘Human Pursuits, and How to 
Siudy Them Phrenologically.” The 
first article will be on the Lawyer, and 
will be followed by articles in relation 
to the other different professions and 
industrial pursuits. The great thought 
with most people who come to our office 
for examination is, ‘‘What can I do 
best ?” and advice in this line as well as 
on other points belongs to every exam- 
ination. Advice should also be given 
as to health, and how to secure it and 
build it up if it be weak ; how to select 
companions for matrimony and for bus- 
iness associations. ‘‘What kind of a 
partner in business will be best for me? 
Somebody would work with me well, 
and what kind of a man should I select 
for a partner?’ ‘*Howcan I build up 





my mental fabric so as to make it vig- 
orous and harmonious How can I 
regulate my temperamental constitution 
so as to get the best results? How can 
I curb the passions that are too strong, 
and cultivate those sentiments and fac- 
ulties that are too weak ?” are questions 
often asked. 

Readers of the JouRNAL, if they have 
questions in regard to how to control 
and regulate the different faculties, and 
what points are required for the differ- 
ent professions, may write us on the 
subject, and their letters will receive 
consideration in the articles in question. 

mie cities : 
HEADS AND FACES, AND HOW TO 
STUDY THEM. 

HIS subject will also be taken up ; 
there is nothing more interesting 

than the human head and face; nothing 
is more varied; it constitutes the text- 
book of human investigation. Weare 
compelled to see it, and to think about 
it. In the lecture-room and in the 
church, we see people whose heads and 
faces are peculiar, and it is common to 
hear people say, ‘‘ Did you ever see such 
a queer head and face? What do you 
think of such a head and face?” They 
have some opinions as to what such 
heads and faces mean, but they are 
vague; strangers are often misjudged 
by observers. A preacher attended the 
American Institute of Phrenology some 
years ago, and when he went back to his 
congregation he looked it over through 
new eyes, and he was astonished that he 
had respected some of his congregation 
so much more than others. A face that 
was freckled, and not very comely, 
might have a brain highly developed in 
intellectual and moral qualities, while 
those who had fair and interesting 
faces mignt have a disposition that was 
not desirable. At all events after he had 
been preaching awhile his house be- 
came crowded, and too small for his 
congregation, and he had to move into 
larger quarters. He understood men 
better, and could preach better. This 
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department of Heads and Faces we in- 
tend to make attractive and a marked 
feature, so that a volume of the Jour- 
NAL, on this account alone, will become 
a book too valuable to be lost. 


+o+ 
LIZZIE BORDEN. 
HE murder of Mr. and Mrs. Bor- 
den in Fall River, Mass., at 
midday some months since, and the 
mystery which hung over the case for 
days and weeks filled the land with 
wonder and terror, and finally the sus- 
picion which settled upon Lizzie, the 
daughter, and her commitment to prison 
for trial, for the murder, has been the 
melancholy marvel of the season, 

Lawyers and others who have an 
interest in criminal jurisprudence, as 
well as writers histor.cal or sensational, 
bring to our office photos, or send us 
woodcuts, smooth or rough, from every 
part of the country for our opinion of 
the character. Anxious mothers come 
with or send a photograph of a young 
man who isa candidate for the honor 
or emoluments of the position of son-in- 
law, to get our opinion of his talents, 
worth character, social qualities or ca- 
pacity for making a living, and espe- 
cially if he is adapted to be the husband 
of a daughter who is present in person 
or by picture. It is, therefore, no sur- 
prise when a person says, ‘‘ Please give 
me your opinion verbally or in writing 
of the original of that picture.” 

On the 27th of October last, a photo 
was sent to our office with a request for 
a brief estimate of the character, which 
was given as printed below. It was 
published in the Chicago Evening 
News of November 4, a copy of which 
was sent us. We clip the following 
from that paper : 


‘*The photograph of Lizzie Borden, 
from which the accompanying cut was 
made, was given him (Mr. Sizer) with- 
out a possible clew by which he could 
discover its identity. At the end of fif- 
teen minutes’ examination he gave me 


this ‘analysis and criticism,’ to use the 
technical phrase of Phrenology : 

‘*Oct. 27, 1892.—Lady: We see in 
this portrait practical talent. The full- 
ness across the lower part of the fore- 
head evinces large perceptive faculties 
as a group, making her bright, quick to 
see, to know and to remember, giving 
the talents necessary for practical edu- 
cation, for art, mechanism and for busi- 
ness. 

‘*The head seems to be broad in the 
sides above and about the ears, showing 
bravery, energy, severity and a strong 
desire for ownership, and laying the 
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LIZZIE BORDEN. 


foundation for good business talent and 
the tendency to push the cause which 
has business involved in it to a success- 
ful termination. 

“The face indicates power. The 
broad cheek bones and the prominence 
of them, the massiveness of the lower 
jaw, as it makes an angle to get up 
toward the ear, show vital power and 
the tendency to be thorough and severe. 

“The mouth indicates determination 
and resolution. The breadth of the head 
above and about the ears shows courage, 
selfishness and executive ability. 

‘*She appears to have large firmness, 
that is shown in the height of the head, 
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on a line from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top. 

‘*We think she has a pretty good 
share of self-esteem. She is self-willed, 
courageous, high tempered, secretive, 
fond of property. Sheis not a thinker 
and reasoner ; she is a critic, but she is 
rather light in the reasoning power, 
though amply developed in the abilities 
which relate to practical knowledge and 
the ability to be ingenious and artistic. 

‘* If the back and top of the head were 
available it would be an aid to the full 
estimate of her character. 

‘*She appears to have more courage 
than prudence, more determination than 
pliability, more force than restraint of 
mind. ‘* NELSON SIZER, 
‘*President of American Institute of 

Phrenology.” 


— —ee 


ON THE REQUISITES FOR CHILD 
TRAINING. 


CORRESPONDENT of the West- 


ern Rural has been studying the 
above subject to some purpose, as the 
following abstract of his views will 
show : 

As the bud of mind expands, and 
blossoming ideas crowd to the fore, it 
becomes necessary to check or encour- 
age as the tendency is toward evil or 
good. It is right here that character 
begins to forms for life, whieh is to in- 
fluence for good or evil. Too great 
care can not be taken at this period of 
life for the misery or happiness of the 
child’s future is trembling in the bal- 
ance, its teachings are its judge that 
condemns or blesses. In the way most 
children are brought up now, there is 
usually manifested a tyrannical dispo- 
sition, and an obstinacy that brooks no 
word of command. This state of mind 
in its incipiency, must be subdued, even 
though the traditional slipper be called 
into use. In a word, the child must be 
made to obey its parents. Extravagant 
outburstsof passions must be subdued and 
the duty of children to parents taught 


and illustrated so that conviction seizes 
the growing intellect to the great good 
of the child and satisfaction of the par- 
ents. The duty of obedience must be im- 
pressed on the plastic mind, and all sur- 
plus selfishness nipped in the bud. Sym- 
pathy and fellow-feeling should be 
encouraged, and a charitable benevo- 
lence to playmates be praised. When 
old enough to understand much of talk 
the why and wherefore of conduct 
should be fully explained, showing the 
influence exerted on others, and the 
quiet and happifying effects on society 
atlarge. But theculture and training on 
the moral side of children is not the only 
training required. 

Physical training is equally necessary 
to the future welfare of the child, for in- 
tellectual culture alone will not furnish 
the good things of life. Labor not too 
excessive is the panacea that brings 
health and temporary prosperity, hence 
the economical exercise of the muscles 
is the sine qua non tosuccess. The ex- 
ercises which give play to the greatest 
number of muscles are to be variously 
used, as walking, hunting, and gymnas- 
tic feats, etc., and every child should be 
taught to use both hands alike, or, in 
other words, pen, hammer, and saw 
should be used equally by both, making 
a true ambidexter. This enables him to 
rest the tired hand till it recovers its 
strength. The reader will perceive the 
great advantages of being ambidextrous 
both in field and shop, for in many 
places one hand can not be used while 
the other readily does the work in hand. 
This thing as a rule must be taught in 
childhood to prove successful, and we 
must not forget that early impressions 
remain with us through life. The pres- 
ent condition of society is a hard one to 
begin upon, but perseverance will 
eventually so educate our girls that they 
will be vastly better prepared to carry 
out the programme of childhood educa- 
tion—slowly return to the ordinances of 
nature as revealed in the statute of 
God's law. 
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HE field of human effort rapidly 
widens in every direction as 
civilization advances. This appears in 
the amusements or sports of society in a 


marked degree. For instance, riding or 
driving the bicycle has attained a posi- 
tion of prominence in recent years, and 
now with the marvelously perfected 
machines turned out by numerous manu- 
facturers, there is scarcely an aspiring 


youth in the land who has not enjoyed 
to some extent, the exhilaration which 
comes from this mode of locomotion. 


BICYCLE RECORD MAKING. 





This number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL is illustrated by photos of some 
of the ‘‘record breakers” in this new 
field of competition. As in all instances 
where physical exertion is carried to ex- 
tremes, excessive riding or racing on 
the bicycle is likely to result in injury 
to the health in some form. It is not 
necessary here to analyze what parts of 
the bodily mechanism play the principal 
role in riding the wheel ; it is sufficient 
to say that as in walking, running, 
rowing, wrestling, etc., by excess, an 
undue strain is placed upon the heart, 
muscles, lungs, motor-nerve apparatus, 
and other organs, which is likely to cause 
not only temporary discomfort and ill- 
health, but also permanent injury or 
break-down. It is true, a distinction 
may be made between short spurts, tax- 
ing one’s powers to the extreme fora 
few minutes, and long feats demanding 
endurance ; the former can best be with- 
stood by the youthful, and, within limits, 
may even be beneficial ; the latter, best 


withstood by the mature ;—but in either 
case, the temptation being, when the 
world is looking on, ready to applaud or 
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to sneer, to tax one’s energies to the 
utmost both as to power and endurance, 
harm is apt to follow the practice. 

The habit which some riders have, 
especially on the‘‘Safety, "of bending for- 
ward, is certainly very uncouth, and if 
continued long might result in perma- 
nent bad and unphysiological form. 








Mr. Johnson’s picture represents 
length of limb, activity, self-poise, per- 
sistence, observation, absence of fear. 

On September 22 last, Mr. Johnson 
set out to lower his own astonishing 
fiying- start time of 2.04 3-5 for the mile, 
with running horses as pace makers. 
He started off at a pace few who saw 





him believed he could maintain, making 
the quarter in 29 1-4, and the half in 
58 3-5, but he kept it up, reaching the 
three quarters in 1.28 1-2, and finishing 
the mile tn the astounding time of 1. 56 3-5 
the quarters being made in 29 1-4, 29 3-4, 
28 1-4, and 297-20. It was an exhibition 
of speed not believed possible for a 
horse, to say nothing of a man. It 
seems as if no human being could go 
faster, and yet the record of this season 
of '92, now closing, warns one against 
prophecy. Johnson's physique is rather 
curious, and hardly appears an ideal for 
a record-breaker; but his muscles are 
said to be like steel, and his performances 
have certainly tested their temper. He 
is 6 feet 1-inch tall, and weighs about 
140 pounds. 

As will be seen by a group picture 
champion bicyclers, like other men, 
differ in some regards, but they have one 
feature in common, namely, muscle and 
muscular power. Phrenologically, Zim- 
merman is very unlike Berlo and Tay- 
lor, two others of much notoriety on 
the wheel, and physically also; there 
are indications of greater toughness, 
suppleness, elasticity and spring about 
his muscles and bones in proportion to 
their size. These qualities, however, 
evidently exist in high degree in the 
other two, otherwise they would not 
stand among the first out of thousands 
of riders. 

In the intellectual region of the brain 
the perceptives stand out rather prom- 
inently in [all,. particularly weight, 
Physically a striking feature is the 
chest development, and all know how 
severely the breathing capacity is taxed 
in running and all similar feats. R. 

——_—__— +e@-+ -— ——__ 
& THE TEMPERATURE SENSE.—Noiszer- 
oski has been testing with a delicate in- 
strument Le Topothermoesthesiometre) 
the temperature sense on different por- 
tions of the body. By observations on 
twenty persons he found that those por- 
tions of the cutaneous surface endowed 
with exquisite tactilesense alsoshowedin 


highdegree power tolocalizethe thermic 
points. For instance, the finger tips. «. 
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THE PRIMER IN LITERATURE. 
HE prime function of literature, at 
any stage in the development of 
man, is to stimulate his imagination and 
reasoning powers by presenting to him 
conceptions which lie beyond the im- 
mediate reach of his experience. The 
great consideration to be observed, 
therefore, in putting literature before 
the child, is to present, in succession, 
forms which will appeal to his expand- 
ing powers, and in turn enlarge those 
powers for the apprehension of still 
larger, nobler forms. One is not to 
consider so much the gradation from 
easy to hard words, from simple to 
more complex sentences, as the applica- 
tion of the law of procedure from the 
known to the less known, from the 
familiar objects and notions to the same 
in unfamiliar relations. 

Practically, the task is to find litera- 
ture for the child, not to make it. The 
permanent in literature springs from 
the necessity of the writer to create, not 


from the attempt to fit the creation to 


the needs of the reader. A common 
illustration is found in Robinson Crusoe, 
which lives generation after generation 
with the young, though Defoe had no 
thought of that audience when he wrote 
the book ; while every generation wit- 
nesses the death of books written after 
the pattern of Robinson Crusoe, for the 
benefit of the young. In like manner, 
the great bulk of literature prepared for 
the young is ephemeral, and has no 
place in the formal education of the 
school-room. That literature only is to 
be used there which is permanent, has 
stood already the test of time, or, if 
recent, has the unmistakable noteof the 
permanent. Indeed, one of the greatest 
achievemeuts of the teacher is to fix in 
the child’s mind the distinction between 
the permanent and the impermanent. 
To this end every true device should be 
used, and chief among them I should 
place these three : 

First, given the piece of literature 
which is to confront the child, I would 


have every word, and, if necessary, 
every phrase in it, familiar to the child 
before he reads the piece, so that when 
he comes to read it all mechanical diffi- 
culties shall have been overcome ; then 
his mind is free to receive the full im- 
pression of what he reads; then reading 
is a pleasure, not a task. . 

Second, the drill precedent to this 
enjoyment should be in exercises, not 
in literature. The words and phrases 
which are to occur in literature are 
beforehand to be combined and recom- 
bined in simple exercises of a colloquial 
nature. By this means, the child comes 
early to distinguish between reading- 
matter and literature. These passages 
of literature occurring at intervals in 
his book are so many illumined stages 
toward which he is traveling. I should 
like to see a primer in which the litera- 
ture was printed in gold, and the inter- 
vening exercises in black. 

Third, I would make it a cardinal 
principle with the teacher not to talk 
about literature, nor to pick it to pieces. 
The time for enjoyment through the 
immediate perception comes early ; the 
time for enjoyment through analysis 
comes late. I would not even, in the 
early stages, attempt to connect the 
literature read with the writers who 
produced it. I would do nothing to dis- 
tract the child’s mind from pure enjoy- 
ment. The greatest help a teacher can 
render is to read the passage in hand 
simply and sympathetically, without 
comment, and, above all, without criti- 
cism. Ifshe can sing it, so much the 
better."—H. E Scudder inthe Atlantic 
Monthly. 





on 
FLESH-EATING AND MORALITY. 
HE distinguished Russian writer, 
Tolstoi, thus speaks of in the 
New Review animal diet in its relation 
to conduct and character : 

‘*Tonly desire to establish the pro- 
positions that, in order to lead a moral 
life, it is necessary to observe a certain 
sequence in good actions ; that if a man 
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is serious in his aspiration to lead a 
good life the practical manifestations of 
that desire will necessarily unfold them- 
selves in a certain order, and that in 
this order the abstemiousness (self- 
mastery) is the first virtue which he 
will have to cultivate. In the pursuit 
of the virtue of abstemiousness he must 
again observe a certain definite order, 
and the first step therein will be ab- 
stemiousness in food-fasting. 

‘*In the practice of fasting the first 
thing from which he must abstain, if he 
really and truly aims at leading a good 
moral life, is animal food, and this for 
the intelligible reason that, not to speak 
of the passions it engenders and fosters, 
the consumption of animal food is plainly 
immoral, because it demands an act 
which does violence to our moral senti- 
ments—viz., murder—and is encouraged 
and kept up only by men’s greed of gold 
and their appetite for savory food. The 
reason why the first step in fasting and 
in right livingis abstinence from animal 
food has been admirably formulated, 
not by one man only, but by all man- 
kind in the persons of its most accredited 
representatives during the course of 
human history. 

‘*But why, one may ask, if the 
illegality—i.e., immorality—of consum- 
ing animal food has been recognized by 
mankind for such a long period, have 
people nevertheless persisted down to 
the present in ignoring thislaw? This 
question naturally suggests itself to 
those who are prone to be guided less by 
the light of their own reason than by 
public opinion. The answer to the 
question, however, is that all moral 
progress (and moral progress is the 
essence of all progress whatever) is a 
work of time, is accomplished slowly, 
but that the sign of genuine progress, 
as distinguished from casual advance, 
is its uninterrupted continuousness and 
its ever-increasing rapidity. 

‘*The vegetarian movement ought to 
fill with gladness the souls of those who 
have at heart the realization of God’s 


kingdom upon earth, not because vege- 
tarianism itself is such an important 
step toward the realization of this king- 
dom (all real steps are equally important 
or unimportant), but because it serves 
as acriterion by which we know that 
the pursuit of moral perfection on the 
part of man is genuine and sincere, in- 
asmuch as it has taken that form which 
it must necessarily assume, and has 
truly begun at the very beginning. 

‘It is impossible not to rejoice at this, 
just as it would be impossible for people 
not to feel glad who, after having vainly 
endeavored to reach the top of the house 
by attempting to climb up the walls 
from various sides, at last meet at the 
bottom step of the staircase, and, crowd- 
ing together there, feel that there is no 
way of reaching the top except by 
ascending that staircase and beginning 
with this first and lowest step.” 

sections 
MOTHER’S EVENING SONG. 


Two drooping lids shut ovt the day, 

Two tired eyes forget the world, 

Two little hands bid care away, 

Two little feet at rest are curled. 
Darling, good-night, O gentle sleep, 
Dear stars of love thy vigils keep. 

Good-night, sweet one, 

Sleep sweet, sleep long, 

Thy day is done, 

Night croons her song. 
Good-night ! 
Good-night ! 


Soft breathings tell me rest is sweet, 
Dear smiles reflect dear visions bright, 
Fond prayers for her I still repeat 
While whispering to my child good-night. 
as good-night dear, Heaven guard 
well, 
My love, good-night, once more I tell. 
Good-night, sweet child, 
This kiss my prayer. 
Sleep sweet, sleep mild, 
Nor dream of care. 
Good-night ! 
Good-night ! 


O, pillowed wreath of tangled gold, 
Dost know the love that guards thy rest ? 
O, little life, how were it told 
To better prove my fond bequest ? 
Darling, good-night. Kind angels stay 
In loving watch ’til beams the day. 
Good-night good-night, 
Dear little girl, 
Thy dreams be bright. 
My —— earl. 
ood-night ! 
Good-night ! 
—GEORGE E. BOWEN. 
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NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 





The Pueblos.—In Scribner's Maga- 
zine for September Charles F. Lummis 
writes about the Pueblo Indians, whom he 
considers the most striking ethnologic fig- 
uresin Americato-day. Hesays: ‘‘ Physi- 
cally, mentally, morally, socially, politi- 
cally, the Pueblo need not shun compari- 
son with the average of his lately-acquired 
countrymen, and he even affords luxuries 
to which the superior race has not yet 
risen. As an Indian, he isa paradox; as a 
human, he is unique in the whole world. 
He is the one racial man who enjoys two 
religions, irreconcilable, yet reconciled— 
one Pagan in which the forces of the uni- 
verse, the processes of nature, the very 
animals of use or danger—all are deified— 
the other Christian, for the Pueblos were 
made converts to Roman Catholicism at the 
time of the Spanish conquest, and are as 
sincerely Catholic as Pagan, although the 
Pagan is innermost. He also has two cur- 
rencies, millenniums apart in the world’s 
ripening ; two sets of tools as far apart as 
the stone age from thelocomotive ; two sets 
of laws, one coeval with Confucius, and 
the other with the Supreme Court; two 
languages that preceded us; and two 
names, whereof the one we hear was rati- 
fied by Christian baptism, while the other, 
whereby he goes among his own, was sealed 
upon his infant lips with the spittle of a 
swart god-father at a Pagan feast. It is 
the sole aborigine on earth who inhabits 
many-storied buildings, and the only man 
who ever achieved in our land such archi- 
tecture of unburnt clay. He is a hereditary 
and immemorial farmer, who learned 
neither architecture nor agriculture from 
us, but gave us our first lesson in that 
which is a fundamental of farming in an 
area equal to 25 per cent. of our whole 
country—irrigation. The Pueblo is neither 
Aztec nor Toltec, but, racially, he is a 
palpable Mongol. He even finds often the 
same inter-slipperiness of b and r. It is 
not essential, however, to infer his migra- 
tion from China via the Northwest, though 
the Navajo, his nomad prodigal son, 
speaks still the tongue of the great Tin-neh 





tribe of Alaska, and is himself called Tin- 
neh by the Pueblos. But migration has 
ceased to be our only ethnologie alternative 
since equivalent development was thought 
out. The most important ethnological 
effect of the coming of Spain was to make 
the Pueblo from a sedentary to a fixed 
Indian. Instead of continuing to play 
chess with his cities acrossa three hundred- 
mile board, he was now limited. To each 
of his communities was given 4 governor’s 
grant of land, and upon that grant he must 
stay. Thenceforth there were no town 
migrations, and these grants have been con- 
firmed by our government, so the Pueblo 
lives not upon a reservation, but upon a 
United States patent. Crime is practically 
unknown among the Pueblos, but for the 
occasional minor lapses, there is sufficient 
punishment, but never any unnecessary 
violence. The social corner-stone is not the 
family, but the clan. The descent is from 
the mother and not from the father; that 
is, the children follow the mother's clan. 
The spheres of the sexes are clearly 
defined, and women are always treated 
with great respect and consideration. The 
family relations are very beautiful. The 
children are never spoiled, never dis- 
obedient, almost never quarrelsome; 
parents, never neglectful and never harsh. 
Conjugal fidelity is as general as with us. 
The Pueblo was a prehistoric monogram, 
and punished unfaithfulness with death. 
Personally, the Pueblo is of medium but 
robust stature, admirable neck and trunk, 
never consumptive, scarcely ever too fat, 
with magnificent black hair which is not 
coarse, and never leaves him unthatched. 
He is, physically, above the average of his 
new neighbors, and lives to a great age. 
His face is far from our idea of an Indian 
physiognomy, and is a creditable index to 
his contents.” 


Early Art.—“ There is no doubt that 
art was an early acquirement of mankind, 
for even at the time when the cave-dwellers 
of the Dordogne appeared, art had passed 
beyond the figures of the primeval age. 
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These figures were arabesques and geomet- 
rical forms, and were produced by chip- 
ping stone in the late paleolithic age. 
Symbolism controlled in no small degree 
the evolution of art, and commingling of 
symbols soon became a canon of art. The 
Egyptian, Chinese and Chaldean types are 
characterized by mingling of inscriptions 
and drawings, and in the latter an abund- 
ance of symbols and hieroglyphics appear. 
Imitation, undue minuteness and repetition 
were especially noticeable then, and these 
qualities are now noticeable in the art of 
the insane. In the early races the sense of 
color and its contrasts were deficient. 
Primeval and medizval art exhibit the same 
peculiarities, and they, too, appear in the 
insane, who also have a tendency to attach 
occult significance to trivial analogies. 
According to Lombroso, the chief character- 
istic of art in lunatics is absurdity in draw- 
ing and coloring. This is supposed to be 
due to an exaggerated association of ideas, 
so that the connecting links which would 
explain the author’s meaning are lost. 
According to Ruskin, the difference between 
the higher and lower artists, is that ‘all 
great men see what they paint before they 
paint it, not daring to alter one jot or one 
tittle of it as they paint it down.’ The 
greater the power of association, the more 
vivid the picture, and the more vivid the 
picture, the greater the need of manual ex- 
hibition to symbolize the clearness and rid 
it of an injurious, subjective element. On 
this principle turn the differences in the 
products of the imbecile and dement from 
those of other insane artists. Inthe insane 
there is a conservative factor which is 
absent in congenital paranoiacs, who are 
further advanced in degeneracy.”—The 
Journal of Mental Science. 


The Rights of Turkish Women, 
—Turkish husbands, asa rule, do not tyran- 
nize over their wives, when these are of the 
same nation as themselves, nor will they 
ill-treat them. With the exception of the 
restrictions about meeting other men, hus- 
bands are usually very iadulgent, and when 
brought up in Europe, though permitting 
their wives to serve them, will still treat 
them in everything with proper respect. In 
Constantinople, a woman may upbraid a 
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man in the street, and even ill<treat him 
with impunity, as her victim well knows that 
a harsh word from him would take him 
instantly to the station house. In fact, in 
Turkey, women are treated by the laws with 
a tender chivalry which would bear com- 
parison with any European country. Ona 
woman's marrying with a private fortune of 
her own, the law binds it soclosely that her 
husband can not touch it, except by her 
free will, and then only if she names him 
her steward. In the case also of deception 
on the man’s part, as to his real position— 
that is, if he be of low extraction, and has 
not stated it before marrying—a word from 
the wife to the cadi will oblige him to 
divorce her, and settle an income on her for 
some time. The same thing will occur if 
the man be unable to keep his wife in a way 
worthy of her position. But no other ex- 
cuse will permit a wife to leave her husband 
without forfeiting not only the sum settled 
on her, but even her own private fortune. 
The reason given for this is that women are 
much more liable to misfortune than men, 
who can work for themselves, so that it is 
preferable for a wife to live unhappily with 
her husband rather than to leave him and 
starve. On the other hand, a woman who 
leaves her husband's house for her father’s 
cannot be brought back, though the man is 
free to leave her utterly destitute if he 
wishes. In Turkey, a divorce has not all 
the weight attached to it by Europeans. A 
woman divorced from ber husban is 
not treated with contumely, even in the 
highest classes, and often marries again, 
this being caused by the facility with which 
a man may divorce his wife. There is no 
court to go to, and no trial to ensue. A man 
simply states to his wife that he has divorced 
her, on which she will go away, and the 
man having repeated the same to the cadi, 
will have an act of divorce written which 
he will send to her. If it is the first or sec- 
ond time that this occurs, he may take her 
back again without any formality ensuing, 
and it will be only after the third time that 
she will be lost to him forever. Seeing the 
ease with which this may be done, it is not 
surprising if men abuse it, and divorce their 
wives for a fault which is hardly worthy of 
a harsh word. However, in the higher 
classes, it is not so general as in the lower, 
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where a rian often divorces his wife for a 
badly-cooked dinner or an unsewed button, 
knowing very well that if he repents of it, 
he may have her back before evening.--The 
Nineteenth Century. 


Relation of Climate to Crime. 
—Now we have a factor to consider in our 
study of crime that is an important one, 
and its bearing upon the heredity view 
is far from insignificant. Prof. Bosco, who 
has made a comparative study of the 
statistics of homicide in Europe, shows 
that, while in eight principal states in 
Western Europe—Spain excepted—with a 
population of 128,500,000 people over ten 
years of age, there are 2,777 annual trials 
for murder. Italy, with 25,000,000 individ- 
uals of like age, has 3,606 such trials. 
France, Belgium, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Austria, Holland, Germany, with six 
times the population of Italy, only furnish 
three-fourths as many murders. The 
statistical tables of Dr. Bosco place the 
civilized nations of Europe, Scandinavia and 
Russia excluded, in the following ascend- 
ing order of homicidal criminality: Hol- 
land, England, Germany, Scotland, France, 
Belgium, Ireland, Austria, Hungary, Spain 
and Italy—a scale affording-suggestion to 
the psychologist. 

Hippocrates believed that all regions 
liable to violent changes of climate pro- 
duced men of fierce and stubborn disposi- 


tion. Buckle declared that the interrup- 
tion of work caused by instability of 
climate leads to instability of character. 
Quetelet says that the number of crimes 
against property relatively to the number 
of crimes against the person increases con- 
siderably as we advance towatd the North. 
Another eminent student of French erimi- 
nal statistics, M. Tarde, confirms the opin- 
ion of the latter authority, and admits that 
high temperature does exercise an indirect 
influence on the criminal passicns. But 
the most exhaustive investigations in this 
problem bave been recently undertaken in 
Italy by Signor Ferri, whose criminal 
statistics of France show that crimes 
against the person rise with the tempera- 
ture, those against property do the reverse. 
Clearly, climate has a great influence, but 
how about India, which is far less homi- 
cidal than any European country? India 
has not half as many homicides annually as 
England. With this example before us, 
then, whatever climate has to do with fos- 
tering these crimes may be obviated by a 
better form of social organization. Here 
racial distinction comes in, and Prof. 
Ferri’s table gives this sequence of races, 
namely: First, the Teutons; the Franco 
Celt; the mixture of Slav, Latin and 
Teuton in Austria; then the Magyar; 
lastly the Latin. Latin-American, accord- 
ingly, is more homicidal than the Anglo- 
Saxon North. 








NEW YORE: 
December, 1892. 


SYSTEMATIC MORAL EDUCATION. 
ELEVENTH PAPER. 

OBEDIENCE A PRIMARY ESSENTIAL. 

THE recognition of variety in mental 


constitution as an inheritance is funda- 











mental to a correct system of child 
training. This fact applies to the whole 
mind, and must be taken into considera- 
tion fully as much with regard to the 
moral or self-protecting faculties as with 
regard to the intellectual if the educa- 
tion of the child is to be an approxi- 
mation to completeness. In one, th 

moral instincts by transmission may 
be strong,and early indicate an influence 
in the child’sconduct. Then it becomes 
a comparatively easy task for his guar- 
dian, if he or she understand the con- 
dition, and have fair judgment in the 
matter of training, to promote their de- 
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velopment in a proper direction. In 
another these instincts may have been 
impressed upon the infant organism in 
a feeble degree; nevertheless, if the 
child be not imbecile, the tendency of 
their evolution into an active and influ- 
ential state under guidance at all judi- 
cious is notonly probable, but a resultant 
to be expected. A benign law seems to 
be operative in the human economy 
whereby the instincts, physical and 
moral, contribute to the improvement of 
the individual who may be handicapped 
in the start by infirmities of the body or 
of the mind. This law becomes mani- 
fest in its action, especially when earnest 
effort is made to overcome the infirmi- 
ties. So the record of human life is 
radiant with myriad examples of men 
and women who have overcome the 
seemingly impossible, and achieved 
splendid victories over weaknesses of 
the flesh and defects of the mind. 

It has been said already that we do 
not lack a basis for moral education in 
theoretical psychology. 
have a science of mind, well formu- 
lated, that is sufficiently practical for 
the need of the educator. 


Indeed, we 


Early in the 
present century the moral powers were 
differentiated by the great leaders of 
psychological thought, and the physi- 
ologists have only made their categories 
and elucidations clearer by defining the 
physical relation of mind. That there 
are subtleties in the interchange of moral 
amenity, as shown in the complex life 
of modern civilization, must be ad- 
mitted ; nevertheless, in their essential 
nature, the principles of moral conduct 
are simple and positive, admitting of no 
intermediate or cross factors. Truth is 
truth—a direct, open quality in the ex- 


pression—be it language or attitude. 
Any deviation, any attempt at com- 
promise with regard to fact, is to falsify 
or misrepresent its nature. 

In the relations of childhood sim- 
plicity of statement and conduct is the 
natural expression of the simple, im- 
mature state of brain and mind. To 
the child, matters present mainly two 
conditions—good or bad, true or false— 
and intermediate relations are not under- 
stood. Pursuing then a procedure of 
moral instruction that is consistent with 
this status of the child mind, the parent 
or teacher can impress upon that mind 
a habit of moral view that will serve it as 
a standard in youth and age, imparting 
a bias toward correct and truthful con- 
duct that even vicious surroundings and 
evil example in adult life may not 
counteract. 

Of course it is not to be urged that 
methodical culture of the moral senti- 
ments requires the co-operation of those 
who exercise by right any control of the 
young mind. They must act in sym- 
pathy and harmony, never in opposi- 
tion, for the promotion of a steady and 
substantial development of the child’s 
moral powers. 

We have referred to the primary ex- 
pression of child faculty as being in- 
structive, and related to its needs as a 
young animal, and that correct habits 
should early be fostered in their grati- 


fication. Its eating and drinking, sleep- 


ing and exercise or play, as important 
hygienic factors, should be guided ac- 
cording to the best the parent knows of 
physiological rule and practice. It 
should always be remembered by the 
tutor that the little human being’s inno- 
cence implies spontaneous action in 
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response to its feelings and instincts, 
and a lack of consciousness of the moral 
quality of itsconduct. Thus it comes to 
be an early requisite that the child 
should be obedient. Nothing is of higher 
importance in child training than a 
prompt acceptance on the part of the 
little one of every demand of his parents, 
and this altitude of the dawnirg normal 
mind is possible, if care be taken at the 
start toimpress it. Some organizations, 
we grant, appear to be so endowed by a 
peculiar heredity that in infancy they 
exhibit a spirit of opposition or a stolid 
indifference to the parent will, yet these, 
we are confident, may be controlled by 
a gentle, yet persistent effort. The 
parent who looks into her infant’s face 
with a kind and steady expression, in 
which the little one can read—if it can, 
as yet, read the features at all—no un- 
certainty with regard to the mother’s 
requirement, is quite sure to control. 
Many repetitions of the same*quiet de- 
meanor and gentle force may be re- 
quired ere the object may be obtained 

but in time it will be obtained, and suc- 
cess in one line implies success in 
others. The child that has learned the 
habit of taking its food at a certain time, 
of going to sleep in its crib at a certain 
hour, of the eveningwithout a murmur 
of discontent, has been placed in the 
channel of happy moral evolution. 

But, it may be ventured, with reason, 
suppose that a child has inherited power- 
ful instincts in what we term a selfish 
or propensitive direction, how can they 
be exhibited improperly or in opposition 
to parental will unless there have been 
erroneous and vicious impressions made 
upon the plastic sense of the child? 
Knowing naught of the moral quality of 


conduct, how is that conduct to take any 
definite form without some leading that 
has been directly or indirectly given it 
by its older associates ? 

That early training which consists 
chiefly in negations is to be condemned, 
as setting the dawning intelligence at 
fault with regard to what is the right 
course ; and the parent, however, whobe- 
gins her instruction with simple direc- 
tions and rules, exhibiting right and 
true action, and in his or her own con- 
duct especially, shows a careful follow- 
ing of truth and consistency will im- 
press the child with right methods. 

The adult reader will, we think, agree 
that crying at children ‘‘ Don't do this,” 
**Don’t do that,” the common way in 
domestic life, is a very uncertain sort of 
training. How often is heard ‘‘Oh, 
you naughty boy, why do you do that? 
stop it immediately ;” or ‘‘ What a bad 
child! I’m ashamed of you !” in the up- 
per walks of social life; and beyond 
these exclamations of displeasure, and 
others like them, nothing is said or done 
to give the little offenders either a clear 
understanding of the naughtiness of 
their acts, or what should be their con- 
duct in similar circumstances, 

Young dogs and horses are trained in 
habits that strain their naturally strong 
animal instincts, the success and extent 
of the training depending upon the care 
and perseverance of theirowner. Very 
striking results are obtained by those 
who devote themselves to the education 
of these animals ; their natural propen- 
sities being controlled to a degree that 
would seem quite impossible to one ac- 
quainted only with the average road- 
ster or house dog. A St. Bernard or 
spaniel, for instance, that has been 
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trained to watch the property of its mas- 
ter, might starve to death in the pres- 
ence of a basket of food that he had been 
ordered to guard. Can it be more diffi- 
cult to give achild sufficient power to 
control its lower instincts than to train 
a brute? Weare unwilling toaccept any 
proposition that would impute a lower 
susceptibility to the human creature. 
Obedience being the first step in the 
training, it becomes necessary at the 
time when the expanding intelligence of 
the child inquires why it should obey, to 
explain in terms of simple reason the 
expediency and necessity of its submis- 
sion tocontrol. Then comes the oppor- 
tunity to sow in the little inquirer’s 
mind seed thoughts of moral truth. It 
is necessary to successful teaching of 
any art that its elements should be de- 
monstated objectively to the mind of the 
learner so that those faculties that relate 
to the practical exercise of the art shall 
Moral teach- 
ing adapted to the intelligence of the 
young naturally awakens the moral 


be enlisted in its service. 


faculties to some recognition of the 
principles involved, and the intellect 
being appropriately instructed, guides 
the moral expression. 

Therefore, it follows in relation to 
obedience that the sentiment of rever- 
ence that is chiefly concerned in an es- 
sentially conscious expression—of obe- 
dience—needs to be appealed to and 
developed through a clear explanation 
of its nature and part in the every-day 
life of young and old. 

The nature and function of the senti- 
ment of reverence has been recognized 
in the writings of philosophers, from the 
time of Virgil to the present day. Itin- 
duces respect for what is great, elevated 


and honorable, inspires deference to 
authority and submission to natural su- 
periors and guides. Hence, as Dr. 
J. P. Browne says: ‘“‘It must be re- 
garded as an important safeguard 
against ill-digested leveling principles 
of innovation and a supporter of order 
and established government * * * In 
every well constituted mind the feeling 
of respectfulness greatly enhances indi- 
vidual happiness, and adds to the de- 
A man 
may love goodness, and admire loveli- 
ness, be faithful to his attachments, and 


lights of social intercourse. 


assiduously attentive to the object of his 
affections, yet if he be deficient in the 
sense of respectfulness, his love may 
sometimes wear the hue of selfishness, 
and his tenderness lose its grace by be- 
ing robed in the garb of condescension. 
There will be wanting that ‘subordina- 
tion of the heart’ that never fails to in- 
spire confidence and greatly to augment 
the value of kindness, by removing from 
its escutcheon every symbol of self-love. 
It imparts that degree of respect for the 
opinions of others, which is essential to 
the forming of just conclusions in re- 
gard to circumstances in which our 
own predilections might lead us, in its 
absence, to be unjustly dogmatical. 
Thus does this affection form one of the 
moral harbingers of peace, by directly 
serving to restrain those feelings, which 
are, in their nature, opposed to concilia- 
tion.” 


Modesty, unobtrusiveness, a patient 


restraint of oneself in circumstances 
that annoy or irritate, are largely the out- 
come of active and well-trained rever- 
ence. 

The above statements, in definition of 
the normal operation of the faculty on 
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which obedience depends for its primary 
manifestation, show its importance as a 
fundamental property in moral culture, 
and suggests relations to other qualities 
that demand the almost equal attention 
of the teacher. 


> 
“e+ 


CEREBRAL NERVE FIBERS RELAT- 
ING TO THE UPPER AND LOWER 
EXTREMITIES. 

P.UL Biocg and M. Onanoff pre- 
sented their observations upon this 
subject before the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Paris, July 25, 1892. They say 
the nerve fibers of cerebral origin ave re- 
presented in the cord by the direct and 
crossed pryamidal tracts. 

As these fibers can not, except in the 
pathological state, be distinguished from 
other white bands, they based their esti- 
mate of the comparative number of 
fibers going to the arms and legs upon 
studies in cases of disease, especially 





cerebral hemorrhage, followed by de- 


scending degeneration. 
They counted, on the one hand, the 


number of fibers of cerebral origin in the 
pyramidal bundle in the cervical region 
immediately above the cervical enlarge- 
ment, and, on the other hand, the num- 
ber of fibers of cerebral origin in the 
pyramidal bundle in the superior dorsal 
region, and, taking the difference, they 
arrived at the conclusion that the su- 
perior member receives about three 
times the number of fibers of cerebral 
This 
proportion would be even as five to one, 
if we take into account the relative mass 


origin as the inferior member. 


of muscles of the two extremities. 

The following are some of the impor- 
tant deductions to be drawn from this 
observation : (1) The upper extremities 
to which are destined the larger number 


of nerve fibers of cerebral origin are, as 
we know, especially used for intelligent 
and conscious movements, which call 
for a maximum intervention on the 
part of the brain, while the inferior 
members are principally employed in 
automatic and unconscious movements; 
(2) we have here also an explanation for 
the more marked reflexes in the abdom- 
inal members, as they are less under 
control of the brain: (3) again, it ac- 
counts for the fact that in hemiplegia, 
due to hemorrhage in the brain, the arm 
is usually most affected, and recovers 
its lost power more slowly than the leg. 

tate fli ocinse 

THE LATE ELECTION. 

THE people have spoken at the bal- 
lot-box, and with an effect that has 
surprised the most astute politicians. 
A ‘‘Waterloo” for the Republican 
party, that may surpass most efforts for 
its explanation on thatside. So faras Mr. 
Harrison is concerned we opine that he 
views his defeat with comparatively lit- 
tle regret. The distressing bereavement 
from which he suffers, as every true 
man must suffer in the loss of a de- 
voted wife, is sufficient to incline him to 
a life apart from that imperative public- 
ity which is inseparable from an office 
of great responsibility. As regards the 
political change, or ‘‘revolution,” in 
affairs administrative, we have ittle fear 
of disaster to the republic, despite what 
some zealous ones may declare. There 
is patriotism and honor in the ranks of 
the successful side, and change is, mor- 
ally considered, a proper thing in the 
holding of civil office, that the other fel- 
lows may have an opportunity to show 
what they can do for the people. It is 
not well for us, as individuals, to have 
it all our own way. We are sure, ere 
long, to become ‘‘rutty,” and more or 
less indifferent to consequences. The 
discipline of being ‘‘laid off, occasion- 
ally,” is healthful ; it sharpens faculty, 
and stimulates to doing our duty well, if 
not better, than the other fellows appear 
able to do it. 
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QUESTIONS OF “Genenat I INTEREST” ONLY WI\L 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Atways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. Some correspondents 
Sorget to sign their names. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CasEs, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ful 
address. Personal and private matters addresse? 
to the Editor by name will also receive his early 
attention. 








An Error of proof-reading occurred in 
the report of Dr. Capen’s paper (read at 
the late meeting of the Institute Alumni) 
in the November number on page 237, near 
top of first column. The phrase, “‘ mucous 
co-ordination,” should be ‘‘ muscle co-ordi- 
nation;” also the word ‘‘ effecting” in the 
same column lower down, should be 
‘‘affecting,” as the reader must have per- 
ceived. 


MvusovraR MoveMENT AND EPILEPsY.— 
J. J. T.--The operations on the brain for 
the relief of epilepsy, are made in accord- 
ance with the diagnosis of disease affecting 
a certain part of the brain, which diagnosis 
is based upon peculiar muscular move- 
ments of the patient in the early part of the 
epileptic attack. If it is seen, for instance, 
that the convulsion usually begins with 
spasmodic movements of the arms, it may 
be inferred that there is disease in the 
parietal lobe of the brain, at that region 
which is thought to innervate the arm 
muscles. It must be remembered that the 
proportion of cases indicating epilepsy, due 
to actual brain disease, is comparatively 
small ; functional disturbances are for the 
most part the exciting cause. We shall 
have more to say on this subject later. 


Cuitpish OLp AGE.—Qvugstion.—Will 
you please, through the columns of your 
excellent journal, define childishness in old 
age?—J. P. B. 

Answer.—The “ childishness of oldage” 
is an expression of comparison, likening the 
mental peculiarities of declining years to 
the unsteadiness und inconsideration of 
childhood. The actions and thoughts of 
children are impulsive, and influenced by 
passing events because every path is to 
them a new one, and the instrument 
through which they act (brain and body) is 
immature and .unseasoned by time. Old 
age, for a very different reason (decline of 
brain and bodily power), brings about the 
same result to a degree, and toa degree 
only ; that is, the mental faculties become 
less steady and constant in their action, the 
subject becomes whimsical, unduly in- 
fluenced by immediate. conditions, and 
helpless as a child. 


INoREASE OF CrtmE.—H. J.—While igno- 
rance has much to do with evil doing, we 
must declare our adhesion that the drink- 
ing habits of society constitute the chief 
excitant of the lower or selfish nature to 
that disorderly influence in the mental 


economy that results in crime. In the 
report of the late Prison Congress Standing 
Committee on Police, it is stated that 
gambling and the social evil are chief 
factors of crime. We are ready to admit 
the prominent part these iniquities play in 
immoral life; but insist that they would be 
far less influential as factors of evil were it 
not for the nurture they receive in the 
dram shop and its social drinking. Take 
away the dram shop and you remove a 
fundamental source of mind disturbance ; 
for it isthe intoxicant that suppresses the 
action of the higher intellectual and moral 
faculties; and so either stimulates or 
permits the unregulated action of the pro- 
pensities and animal instincts. 

Curty Hair anp CHaracrer.--S. T.— 
According to some observers, curly hair 
intimates vivacity and freshness of mind; a 
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ready appreciation of conditions; quickness 
to perceive meanings and suitability in 
thought and action. Fine, curly hair, we 
are told, is associated with high organic 
quality and a refined spirit. One who has 
such hair is disposed to athletic culture, 
and is a natural artist or poet. The an- 
thropologist classifies in one large group 
the? people having hair that is wavy or 
curly, and these people form the 
highest type of race—including, as they do, 
the Europeans for the most part, and their 
kindred of the American continents 
Straight hair may intimate a steady, posi- 
tive, determined nature, find it, as we 
may, in civilization or barbarism. That a 
similar quality of hair may have one sig- 
nificance in the masculine and another in 
the feminine member of society we do not 
believe. 


Perfection of Long Distance 
Telephony.—The first public demon- 
stration of talking through the telephone 
over one thousand miles, was made Octo- 
ber 18, the conversation taking place 
betweeen New York and Chicago, Mayor 
Grant, Prof. Alexander Graham Bell and 
others being at the New York end ; Mayor 
Washburne, W. G. Hubbard and others 
being at the Chicago end of the wire. At 
one point of the conversation Prof. Bell’s 
photo was recorded by flash light at 
Chicago, one thousand miles distant from 
the subject. 

Will the time come when we can talk 
without the medium of a wire? 





PERSONAL. 


THERE are over one thousand physicians 
who are members of the Medical Society of 
the County of New York. Dr. Charles Car- 
roll Lee was elected president of this society 
at the October meeting. 


Tue Rev. THomas A. Hype, who lectures 
on Elocution before the Phrenological Insti- 
tute, is a genial man, with a good develop- 
ment of the vital temperament. One does 
not feel nervous in his presence. 

Joun W. Savitz, whose articles have in- 
structed the readers of the PHrezoLoGicaL 
JourNAI., stands as straight as a rad, and is 
clear and precise in speech and dignified in 
bearing. 
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Tue friends of diet reform and the higher 
philosophy of human being, will be pleased 
to know that there will be published soon, 
a biography of A. Bronson Alcott, prepared 
by Prof. F. B. Sanborn and Dr. William T. 
Harris. It will contain a monograph of 
some seventy or more pages written by 
Emerson, who had in mind its publication 
as part of whatever authorized biography 
might be written. 


Cassius M. Cray, the veteran diplomat, 
soldier and anti-slavery advocate of Ken- 
tucky, has presented Lis fine library, statuary 
and paintings to the county in which he 
lives, for the nucleus of a public library. 
General Clay is over 80 years of age, and 
we think the only living near relative of 
Henry Clay. His country house is prob- 
ably the most unique in the State, and there, 
in a forest of trees planted by his own hands 
years ago, he has for a long time lived the 
life almost of a hermit. 
+e 


WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyselt 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Some souls there are like the cactus blos- 
som, surrounded by a prickling mass of 
ugliness, themselves a marvel of sweetness. 


What a state of society is that in which 
the birth of a child may be a calamity to its 
family.--Arthur Schopenhauer. 

The hermit’s hut, where evil was decried, 
Contained its evil, till the hermit died. 

To have a house completely free from sin, 
Go out yourself and let no person in. 

Lirz is too short to be wasted in petty 
worries, frettings, hatreds and vexations. 
Let us banish all these, and think on what- 
soever things are pure and lovely and gentle 
and of good report. 

Why have your great artillery assail 

The louse we crush beneath the finger-nail, 
Or fire a pop-gun at a massive wall, 

Whose demolition needs a cannon-ball ? 

Wuen the hour of death comes—that 
comes to high and low alike—then it’s na 
what we hae dune for ourselves, but what 
we hae dune for others, that we think on 
maist pleasantly.—-Sir Walter Scott. 


Rev. Heser Newron believes that * health 
is the basis of character as of fortune.”” He 
says, ‘‘ There is a physiology of morality. 
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Purity of mind naturally grows out of 
purity of body.”’ [In part.] 


RIGHT-poine is a very simple thing, but 
right-doing is not always an easy thing. A 
straight line is the shortest line possible be- 
tween any two points; yet, as a practical 
matter, it would be easier to draw a dozen 
crooked lines than one straight one in off- 
hand drawing. 


2 
* 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


A Man's sins are his creditors, and like 
them they are sure to find him out. 


Wry is Mr. Gillott a very wicked man? 
Because he makes people steel pens ; and 
then says they do write. 


‘** How is it, young man,” he said, “that 
you make $3,000 a year playing base ball, 
while I, a college professor, can only make 
$2,000?” ‘* Well, I don’t know,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I’spose a man’s intelligence gov- 
erns such matters.” 


‘* Suppose you get homerule for Ireland, 
Pat. Would you be satisfied?” ‘I would 
not” ‘What would you want next?” 
‘*Oirish rule for England, sure.” 


Mrs Caromo.ttr--‘‘ My dear professor, 
pray tell us’ what in your opinion consti- 
tutes the difference between romance and 
realism.” 

Prof. Freex—‘‘Romance, my _ dear 
madam, makes us wish we were what we 
are not, and realism makes us disgusted 
with what we are.” 


Youth is the time ’tis said to show 
Your quality and mettle ; 

At all events it is the time 

When lads dispose of themes sublime 
That sages cannot settle. 


Cuitp>—‘*Mamma, I am afraid to go to bed 
alone.” 

Mamma—“ God is everywhere, 
daughter. He will watch over you.” 

Child—Well, wasn’t He watching when 
uncle’s house burnt down?” 


my 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol» 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite“publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed. e 














RoitanD GragME, Knieut. A novel of our 
time, by Agnes Maule Machar, author of 
‘*Stories of New France,” ‘‘ Marjorie’s 
Canadian Winter,” etc. Cloth, $1.00. 
New York. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


The opening chapters of this book will 
please the readers who seeks more than 
sensationalism in a’story. It strikes at once 
into the heart of its subject. Dealing with 
character as found in the better lines of 
life it shows in a few sentences contrasts 
that are as real as they are striking. 

In developing her theme Miss Machar 
deftly portrays a scene between two of the 
principal personages—the esthetic and 
rhetorical clergyman, the Rev. Cecil Chill- 
ingworth and her hero, Roland Graeme, 
the spirited young journalist who would 
‘ride abroad, redressing human wrongs.” 
Following closely upon this, other scenes 
and characters come rapidly upon the stage, 
little Cecilia Travers, a beautiful child in 
poverty-stricken garb, the Rev. Mr. Alden, 
a clergyman of the hearty, Christian, help- 
ful kind, Mrs. Travers, the dying mother 
of the quaint little maid ; Vora Blanchard, 
a lovely and womanly young woman, 
healthful of soul and body, who devotes 
herself to the poor young mother; Mr. 
Alden’s delightful family, including the 
charming Grace, through whom one in- 
stinctively feels the entrance of a romance 
for Roland Graeme; and an afternoon tea, 
which collects more of the dramatis per- 
sone. 

We are reminded of a book by Mr. Tour- 
gie, as we scan these pages, in which that 
author sketched his views on ‘‘ Christian 
socialism,” but we think the writer of 
‘* Roland Graeme ”’ has caught the spirit of 
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that subject with a closer grasp, and depicts 
some of its essential phases with a keener 
insight. She certainly shows a practical 
familiarity with the ‘‘ seamy side” of life, 
and portrays many of the miseries of ‘‘ the 
other half,’ and it is well that the comfort- 
able members of society be—as they so often 
are, these days—brought face to face with 
the troubles of their less fortunate neigh- 
bors. The book bears evidence that its 
author has pondered well the problems of 
the day and studied their treatment by the 
best economic writers and industrial ex- 
perimentors. 

We think that the effect of a general read- 
iug of this book will be wholesome; even 
the mere novel reader who retains any taste 
for what is stimulating rather than exciting, 
intelligent rather than sensational, will en- 
joy Miss Machar’s story. 

A Curtous Disquisition of the English Lan- 
guage, and a Plea for Improving its 
Orthography. ByS. P. Gruwell, M. D. 
Alliance, O. 

A glance at this brief and well thought- 
out pamphlet shows it to be no recent 
caprice of the author. He has devoted 
much time in the years past, to the study of 
the subject, and indicates a profound under- 
standing of the difficulties and needs that 
any attempt at improvement involves. He 
has sought to carry out the plan formulated 
in the following abstract from his written 
preface. ist. To provide in his alphabet a 
distinct letter name for every distinct ele- 
mentary sound. 2d. To use no letter in 
spelling whose sound is not distinctly heard 
in the proper pronunciation of a word. 3d. 
He claims, therefore, that in the classification 
of the sounds (letters), of both vowels and 
consonants, is more scientific, in regard 
both to the physiology and philosophy of 
speech, than any other so far prescribed, 
and is superior to those systems in which 
old letters are used with designating marks, 
which tend to complicate the learner’s work. 
Dr. Gruwell properly urges for his system, 
and any other that makes claim for atten- 
tion, that one principle observed, should be 
that of making every letter used in spelling 
exactly the same in the word as it is in the 
alphabet, for anything short of this is un- 
reasonable and bewildering, and should 
not be tolerated by the progressive educator. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Puantom Days. A novel. By George T. 
Welsh. No. 58 of The Sunnyside series. 
Price, in paper, 50 cts. New York, J. S. 
Ogilvie. 

Hyarenico Requirements of School Furni- 
ture. By G. A. Bobrich, Civil Engineer. 

Exchange “Printing Co., 


Paper, 50 cts. 

New York. 

The author properly founds his views on 
anatomical and physiological data, and fur- 
nishes useful suggestions with several strik- 
ing illustrations of improper desks and 
sittings, too commonly found in schools. 


CaTaLoGuE oF CHARLES SorrpNeR’s Sons’ 
PUBLICATIONS AND IMPORTATIONS, With Fall 
announcement of new publications. 


ConDENSED THOUGHTS ABOUT CHRISTIAN 
Sorznog. By Dr. William H. Holcombe 
Chicago: Purdy Pub. Co. 

Here we have the substance of this much 
abused subject in a nutshell. The author 
discusses it in an elevated style, and pleas- 
antly. 


Tae MaGazine or Poetry. Quarterly. Uc- 
tober number received. Published by 
Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo, N. Y. 
This number contains sketches of twenty- 

six candidates for poetic honors, with spec- 

imen verses. The majority have a portrait 
inserted. We note in the list such favorites 
as ‘“‘Father Ryan,” Joaquim Miller and 

Adelaide Proctor. 


Tue Dientty oF Sex. By Henry S. Chase, 
M. D. 16 mo., pp. 175. Purdy Pub. Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Under this title the author proceeds to 
discuss the physiology of humannature, with 
special reference to sex organism and its 
relation to the hygiene of home and family 
life improper marriages take upa large part 
of the book, and—properly enough,—con- 
sidering the tendencies of the time, socially. 


Forty-£IGHTH ANNUAL Report. Protestant 
and Episcopal Church Missionary Soci- 
ety for Seamen. In the city and port of 
New York. 

This account of a most worthy mission 
shows a decided extension of its work dur- 
ing the past year in all four of its depart- 
ments. 
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THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art and 
Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. sr2mo., cloth. Price $1.00, 


The opinion of acknowleged authorities is presented so that the busy woman, who has neither time ner 
opportunity for individual study may haveat hand the best thought which can be obtained in each of these depart- 
ments. The very best work on the supject ever published, and it is in line with the most advanced thought. 
Every woman likes to be well dressed and can doso. Itismorea mattcr of knowing how than cfcost. Mrs. 
Ecob considers the matter ina practical way, and shows what should be done and what not to be Well Dressed. 
The illustrations are such as to insure its popularity, many being from photographs of dresses on the wearer 
lt is a handsome volume, suitable as a present, and every woman will be pleased with it. Price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pua.isuers, 27 E. 21st NEW YORK, 





ADVERIISEMENTS. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 
THAT LAST ALL THE YEAR 
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| Harper's Magazine avazine | 


Engagements have been 
made with the most distin- | 
|guished writers, and several ' 
(| | special enterprises of — 





¢| | best talent and processes can 
make them. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 





PALL LTS 





ia Harper's Bazar | 


| 
| 


| Paris designs; the best in 
| bright stories and high-class 
}humor; the most thought- 
(| |ful and practical essays; 
{| |the best artistic attrac- 
tions, and an_ indispen- 
|sable pattern-sheet supple- 
ment. 


¢| | Per year, postage free, $4.00 





The Best Literature 
and the Best Art 


| They will 
be better 


this year 


No home 


should be 


without them 


Mag azine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 





Harper’s Weekly 


This journal keeps abreast 
of the history of each 
week, singling out for em- 
phasis the events and| 


short stories by the best 


writers. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 | 








Greatest American 





Harper's Young People | 


Each issue is the record Look out this year for 
| of the week in woman’s| ‘* Raftmates,” by KIRK 
|world. It contains the Munroe, and other serial 
| latest ‘in fashions and in of culture and short stories. The spe- 


cial articles will be interest- 
ing and valuable. Numer-| 
ous illustrations, poems, anec- 
dotes, articles on pastimes, 
and every other subject of in- 
terest to young people, make 
up a delightful programme 
for the year. 


Per year, postage free, $2.00 
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Periodicals. 





| 

Upon receipt of TEN | 
CENTS the pudlishers | 
will mail you a same 


ple set of above. 
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Subscribe Now 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York, N.Y. 





Newsdealers, Book- 


ters receive subscrip- 
tions, 


sellers, and Postmas- | 
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Q| }what extraordinary magni- personages of importance. ; 

| | tude are under way that sn Its illustrations are nu-| | 

” sage a most entertaining se- merous and by the best | 

(| |ries of numbers for 1893. than ever artists. Its department | 

| | The illustrations will con- of fiction is replete with | 
tinue to be as perfect as the the most entertaining] | 
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Prue and I. 

By Georeg WituiaM Curtis. Illustrated 
from Drawings by Albert Edward Sterner. 
8vo, Illuminated Silk. Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. (Ina Bow.) Edition de 
luce (250 numbered copies), Full Vellum, 
$15.00. (In a Bow.) 

Daisy Miller, and an International Epi- 
sode. By HEnry James. Illustrated from 
Drawings by Harry W. McVickar. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3.50. (In a Box). Edition de luxe 
(250 numbered copies), Full Vellum, 
$15.00. (In a Box.) 


Ben-Hur: 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wa.tacg. 
2 vols. With Twenty Full page Photo- 
gravures. Over 1000 Illustrations as 
Marginal Drawings by William Martin 
Johnson. 8vo, Silk and Gold, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00 ; Three-quar- 
ter Calf, $12.00; Three-quarter Levant, 
$14.00. (In a Bow.) 


W. Hamilton Gibson’s Works. Illustrated 
by the Author. 


8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


‘Sharp Eyes.” 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5.00. ‘‘Strolls 


by Starlight and Sunshine.’ Royal 8vo, 
Cioth, Ornamental, $3.50. ‘* Happy Hunt- 
ing-Grounds.’’ 4to, C:oth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (In-a Bow.) “ High- 
ways and Byways.” 4to, Cloth, Illumi- 
nated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (In a Bow.) 
‘* Pastoral Days.” 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (In a Bow.) 


Illustrated by Alfred Parsons: 
‘*The Warwickshire Avon.” Notes by 
A. T. Quitter-Covon. Crown 8vo, Orna- 
mental Half Leather. Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2.00. (Jn a Bow.) 


‘* A S:lection from the Sonnets of William 
Wordsworth.” 4to, Full Leather, Gilt 
Edges, $5.00. (In a Bow.) 


The “ Boy Travellers” Series: 
‘¢ In Central Europe ” (New Volume). ‘‘ In 
Northern Europe.” ‘‘In Great Britain 
and Ireland.”” ‘In Mexico.” ‘‘In Aus- 
tralasia.”” ‘‘On the Congo.” *‘In the 
Russian Empire.” ‘In South America.” 
‘*In Central Africa.” ‘‘In Egypt and 
the Holy Land.” ‘* In Ceylon and India.”’ 
‘‘In Siam and Java.” ‘In China and 
Japan.” Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00 per volume. 


The Armies of To-day. 
A Dzescription of the Armies of the Lead- 
ing Nitions at the Present Time. With 
Profuse Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 


**Harper’s Young People” for 1892. 
Vol. XIII. With about 600 Illustrations 
and 872 Pages. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$3.50. 


Green’s Short History. lllustrated. 
**A Short History of the English People.” 
By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate 
Norgate. In Four Volumes. With Colored 
Plates, Maps, and Numerous I/lustrations. 
Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top. Vol. I., $5.00. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


By Craries CarLeton Corrin. Profusely 
lilustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3.00. 

OTHER BOOKS BY MR. COFFIN: 
*“The Story of Liberty.” ‘‘Old Times in 
the Colonies.” ** The Boys of "76.” ‘‘ Build- 
ing the Nation.” *:Drum-beat of the 
Nation.’’ *‘ Marching to Victory.” ‘‘ Re- 
deeming the Republic.” ‘‘ Freedom Tri- 
umphant.” (The last four comprise a 
History of the Civil War.) Eight Volumes. 
Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, 33.00 each. 


The Boyhood of Christ. 

By Lew. Wattace. 14 Full page En- 
gravings. 4to, Ornamental] Leather Cover, 
Gilt Edges, $3.50. (In a Bow.) 

Sketching Rambles in Holland. 

By Gsorce H. Bovenuton, A.R.A. [lus- 
trated with Drawings by the Author and 
Edwin A. Abbey. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, 
$5.00 ; Gilt Edges, $5.25. 

Illustrated by Abbey and Parsons: 
“The Quiet Life.”” 4to, Ornamental 
Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (In a Bow.) 
“Old Songs.” 4to, Ornamental Leather, 
Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Jn a Bow.) 

‘* She Stoops to Conquer.’”’ Folio, Leather, 
Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $20.00. (a a 
Bow.) 

‘* Herrick’s Poems.’”’ 4to, Cloth, Illumi- 
nated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Jn a Bow.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ae The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 


the price. 


Harper’s New Catalogue will be sent by mail on receipt of ten cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Whole Family 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY MEMBER. 


THe WuoLe FAmicy is absolutely unique. It is the only majazine in the 
world having instructive and entertaining reading for every member of the family. 
Twenty-four large pages every month, fully illustrated, containing serial and short 
stories, poems, anecdotes. fifteen departments and everything of interest to the family. 
The subscription price is 75 cents a year, but the publishers want every family to have 
THE WHOLE FaAmiLy. Send us your name and address and 10 cents, silver or stamps, 
and you will receive THE WHOLE FamiLy for 


3 MONTHS 


commencing with the October number. 

Tue WHOLE Famicy contains original stories by Julian Hawthorne, Lady Gre- 
ville, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Oliver Optic, S. de Havilland, etc.,ete.; the talented 
daughter of Julia Ward Howe, Laura E. Richards, contributes a charming story for girls, 
Hildegarde’s Home; Alaric, the Conqueror of Rome, an historical novel of 
great power and absorbing interest by Edward Breck, A. M., Ph. D.; a thrilling tale of 
Russian life by the world-renowned Andre Laurie; magnificent full-page wood-engrav- 
ings suitable for framing. Comprehensive articles on ‘‘ The Parks and Gardens of our 
Great Cities,” beautifully illustrated ; an interesting series of portraits and views of 
Pastors and Churches, and numerous anecdotes, natural history articles, etc., etc. 


250 Prizes. 200 Superb Illustrations. 
FOR 10 CENTS. 


You will obtain three numbers containing our unequaled departments on The 
Household, The Fashions, Woman’s Work, The Nursery, Popular Science, 
The New Books, Lessons of Life, The King’s Daughters, Farm and 
Flowers, Knots to Untie, Music, Sports and Pastimes and Random Notes. 
Edited by such celebrated writers as Oliver Optic, Mrs. C. M. Dearborn, Principal of 
Boston Cooking School, Edward Breck, A. M., Ph. D., Lady Greville, Sedgewick, 
Laurence Elkus, Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D. D., Kate Bond, etc., etc. 


Numerous and Valuable Prizes 


Will be a feature of THE WHOLE Famity. In the October number alone 100 are 
offered. Be sure when sending the 10 cents silver or stamps, to give your full name, 
post-office, county and state. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


196 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





S/Y } See OOo 


American ee 


A PRACTICAL MAGAZINE F TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS Ay 
FOR PROGRESSIVE PEOPLE REE ror 1893. - - $25 


‘ho, Pay Mailing only. /il cf the following 
are * Pounng-ngeil never before offered. 


S not run in any tradesman’s 
* interests, as are many al- 
leged horticultural journals. 
AMERICAN. GARDENING 
(Established) Caters to the love of 
out-doors, promotes fine gar- 
dening, amateur and commer- fo News NEW W SEEDLING 
* cial,ornamental gardening, flor- § oreo ane Anions ( 
=* iculture, fruits, vegetables, win- \\ one. Ses 
dow gardening, greenhouses, 
=4 conservatories. Practical 
t~ throughout. Its information 
a= from all sources adapts it for A 
: north, south, west, east, in city, 
suburban and rural homes. It # , 
is beautiful, profusely illustra- @ 
ted, and equals in size and iE POTATO-| 
° a . PAPRONOUNCED THE BEST EVER 
quality many $3 magazines. 
With many fine literary features, 
it has also a monthly guide to 
= garden work, indoors and out, 
and answers all questions from 
eas 7 RESUIT OF 17 YEARS CAREFUL SELECTION 
readers, by specialists, gratis. IJ. Aa 
Only $1 a year; specimen ! 
copy, 10 cents. g.°akioal ees \ | 
—e Aa pagent Keine pep ad splendid BThis Collection can not be 


~ i bougnt-Is only obtainable by 
seeds and plants named in the | Sour eubscribareFree t tame 


HH 
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4 
| 
| 
| 
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SP 


Racy 


<= STS 


a 


by The subscriber pays for mailing only. 
margin. We supply the seeds and plants free. 


aS Ze 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, i 
Times Building, New York. pi for best products from above. FA 
yPartzurs Free. Specimen 


evnovanoraacaacroaeede | —_ = Y 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


In 1893 will enter itt YEAR OF JUBILEE, 
hence a retrospective glance at its history may be now appropriately taken. 
In establishing this magazine its founder sought to present in convenient 
form a history of the world’s progress, by selecting from the whole wide field 
of European Periodical Literature,the best articles by the most eminent 
writers in every department, Biography, History, Literature, Travels, Science, 
Politics, Art, Criticism, in a word, “de omnibus rebus,” including Fiction 
and Poetry. 

The plan thus originally proposed has been faithfully followed during the 
forty-nine years of its existence, with what measure of success the uniformly 
high character of the articles presented to its readers for 2530 Consecutive 
Weeks and the contents of its 195 Octavo Volumes sufficiently attest. 











“T have never seen any similar publication of equal merit.” —GrorGe Ticknor, August, 1844. 
‘ “Still as fresh, as racy, as enchanting, and full to the brim of scientific value, as when it rejoiced 
in its first year.” — ALFreD B, Street, in Aléany Evening Journal, Nov., 1869. 
A.D. 1892. ‘‘ Only the best has ever filled its pages: the best thought, rendered in the purest English. Nothing 
poor or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns of The Living Age.” — THe PREsBYTERIAN, Philadelphia, 
13th April, 1892. 


In the coming year THE LIVING AGE will continue to be 
THE REFLEX OF THE AGE IN WHICH IT LIVES. 

Fiction will still occupy its accustomed place in the magazine and the exquisite short stories 
which appear in every number and which have been so well received during the past year will 
remain a prominent feature of this department. 

OBSERVE! Tue Livinc AGE isa Weekly Magazine of sixty-four pages, giving more than 

THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, forming four large volumes, thus pre- 
senting a mass of matter 
UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY 
by any other publication in the country. 

The Boston TRANSCRIPT of Seft. 3, 1892, says of THE LIVING AGE: “No well-ordered 
and intelligent household should be without this publication.” 

That every such household may be induced to subscribe for the magazine, extend its 
sphere of usefulness and double its circulation during the coming year, the publishers make 
the following 


OFFER EQUAL TO THE BEST EVER PRESENTED 
for the consideration of an intelligent and cultured class of American readers, zz. : 
{ LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, One Year, Postpaid, = - : : $3.00 } 
$13.00 { RIDPATH'S HISTORY OF THE U.S. OF AMERICA, : : 5.00 } For $8.50 
This splendid offer ts open to all subscribers, old and new altke. 


*“RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES,” 

by Jonn Crark Rippatu, LL.D., author of the “History of the World,” etc., has received the emphatic 
endorsement of leading educators and of the press of America. 

Prof. M. J. WHitney, Houghton, Mich., says, ‘* Your history of the United States is the best work upon the 
subject that has ever come under my observation. The historical charts alone are worth the price of the book. 

Hon. Epmuxp H. Bennett, Professor of Law, Boston University, says, ‘‘ Ridpath’s History combines many 
new and valuable features, and is written in a graphic and vivid style. I regard it as the most valuable history of 
our country yet published.” 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE are having prepared for their use A SPECIAL 
EDITION of this great work, which by the addition of new matter appearing in no previous 
edition, will bring the history down to the present time. It will be printed in bold, clear 
type on heavy, white, book paper and bound in extra fine cloth, making one large Royal Oc- 
tavo volume of over 800 pages. 


For two New Subscribers. We will send Rippatn’s History /ree to anyone sending us two new sub- 
scribers to The Living Age, and the subscription price, $16.00. 

No one should delay in taking advantage of the remarkable opportunity here presented to become the possessor of 
a copy of this valuable history at the nominal price of 50 cents. Send for descriptive circulars. 


The prices given in the above “‘Orrers” include postage on Tue Livinc AGE only. The book must be 
sent at the subscriber's expense. 

Tue Livinc AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

Xe TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1893, remitting before Jan. &% will 
be sent gratis the two October issues containing a powerful story by Frank Harris, edstor of 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT AND Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 pub- 
lished after the receipt of their subscriptions. 

21@= The publishers continue their popular clubbing arrangements whereby one or more 
other periodicals may be obtained at greatly reduced prices. 

2@= Clubbing rates and circulars more fully describing the history will be sent on appli- 
cation. Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE I5 cents each. 


Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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If the face discloses CHARACTER 


then that genial, sunny countenance, 
dear to Five GENERATIONS— 


GOD EYS had sunshine 


stored up for more than three-score years and ten, 





and has only “‘just begun to live.” 


“A little sere and yellow’ when you last saw it? 

YOU would 
look that way, too, if you had set ladies’ styles for 
62 years. What was needed was a change of climate 
[Philadelphia got a little dry], NEW BLOOD and 

NEW FEATURES. 
Now look at character,—surprising gc-a-head-ativeness, 
strong enterprise; good taste, ctc., etc., 
all in NEW FEATURES, viz. 
Complete novel. Best authors and beautifully illustrated 


Colored portraits of society leaders in their 


best dresses. 
You'll want a copy and then you'll want to 


send stamp for our Special Proposition 


GOLD SAVED GOLD. 


>~e- — 


Godey Publishing Co. 


No. 21 PARK Row, - New YorkK CIty. 





8 ADVERTISEMENIS. 


CHILDHOOD 


A Magazine for Parents. 


Childhood covers a field not hitherto 
occupied. It is addressed To PARENTS, and 
endeavors to inculcate the most advanced 
ideas in regard to the moral, inteilectual 
and physical development of children. It 
is believed that there are a very large 
number of parents who desire to give 
their children the advantages of the best 
training, but who, defectively trained 
themselves, do not know how to secure 
the ends desired. Childhood will attempt 
to be the guide of such. and by presenting 
the subject in all its phases, by means of 
short, well-written contributions, to supply 
information which cannot be found else- 
where. 

Parents and teachers who desire to do 

' the best possible for the children commit- 
ted to their care, will appreciate the help 
this magazine gives them. 

Published monthly at ten cents a num- 
ber—one dollar a year. 


A MAGAZINE FOR PARENTS. 


ADDRESS 


A. L. CHATTERTON & CO. 


78 Maiden Lane, New York. 





ADVERITISEME vV178S 


NEW REVISED ENLARGED 























DEL SARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


Containing the principles of the Del Sartean Philosophy, Illustrated, by Carrica Le Favre; popular edition, 
25c. Extra Edition, fine cloth with portrait, 75c. 

The first Edition of 5000 copies of this was sold at once, a new revised and enlarged edition is now ready, 
The spread of Del Sartism is Phenominal, and this little volume, dealing withthe Health and Beauty department 
as wellas the general Physical Culture division of Delsartism, gives one an opportuity to add to his or her library 
in a very practical direction. Ladies and others will find this the most delightful system of culture, giving 
grace, with both physical anid mental vigor. 


Fowter & WE Lts Co,, Publishers, 27 E. 21st St., New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUR LIMITED 


OPEGIAL FREE BOOK OFFER, 


E WILL SEND TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STATES, FREE OF CHARGE: Charles 
Dickens’ Complete and Unabridged Works in 15 vols., illustrated; or, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Waverley Novels, 25 complete works in 12 vols., with illustrations; or, George 

Eliot's Complete Works, latest edition, complete and unabridged, in 6 large, 12mo vols.,the authcr’s 
portrait and autograph on each book ; or, Washington Irving’s Complete Works, in 10 vols.; or, 
50 Pamous Novels by celebrated authors, in 50 different books in pamphlet form. 

Your choice of these great standard works will be sent for the next ninety days free of charge, 
to introduce THE HOME. MAKER MAGAZINE to new readers. To every person sending $2.00 for THE 
HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE one year, and adding 95 cents for shipping expenses, etc., on the books, 
total $2.95, by Bank Draft, P. O. or Express Money Order, we will immediately send either of the above 
sets, and prepay the delivery charges toyour town. Remember, the cost to you for the books, delivered 
at your town, including the high-class HOME-MAKER MAGAZINE for one year, is, all told, $2.95. 











EXTRA INDUCEMENT. 


The first 10,000 persons answering this advertisement, and ordering the Magazine and 
one of the sets of books offered above, will get in addition his or her choice 
of any of the following : 


FIRST, “The Leather-Stocking Tales,” by J. ‘*One Hundred Lessons in Business.” The reg- 


Fenimore Cooper, illustrated edition, contain- ular price of the book is $1.00, and J. J. Atwell, 
ing the five great works: ‘“*The Deerslayer,” U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, says : ** As 
“The Pathfinder,” ** The Last of the Mohicans,” an evidence of my appreciation I send $5.00, for 
** The Pioneer,” ** The Prairie,” in one voluine; or, which aon five more copies; ” or, abe . 

SECOND, TheNew York Weehy Sun (Democratic), | FIETH. “The Life and Voyages of Christopher 
one year; or, The New York Semi-Weekly Adver- ’ as . 


tiser (Republican), for year Cee cane 3 A, 
P ve en Ser eee & Gn SIXTH, The collected works of three famous poets 


THIRD, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, new —Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant—in three sep- 
reprint edition ; or. arate volumes, averaging over three hundred 
FOURTH, A copy of the splendid cloth-bound book, pages each. 





Everybody says it is the biggest offer ever heard of, and can’t see how we doit. You will say the 
same when you see the books and magazine. Remember we pay the delivery charges to your town on 
everything. No deduction from above price on New York City delivery. Address, 


THE HOME-MAKER COMPANY, 
36 Union Square, New York. 


The Home-Maker Magazine, Mrs. Croly (Jenny June), Editor, cheap in price only. 


The Home-Maker Magazine is the only high-class magazine in the regular form at $2.00 a year ; 20 
cents a number. Good for the whole family. “It is,”Gail Hamilton says, “the best union of the 
practical with the intellectual of all magazines.” The Home-Maker Magazine is the ordinary magazine 
size, and contains each month nearly one hundred pages. Its departments are Literary, Home, Art, 
Household, Fashions, Topics of the Time, Correspondence and Queries. 

(2 The Home-Maker Magazine would make a delightful holiday present. One year to one friend 
or six months each to two friends. 


Hundreds of people will pay out many times the above amount for frivolous, worthless articles 
during the next few weeks. Will you? 





* ADVERTISEMEN1S 


ll 





Robert Bonner’s Sons’ New Books. 


A New Novel by the author of ‘*Seth’s | 
Brotner’s Wife,” 


The Return of the O’Mahony. 


By Harold Frederic, author of ** Seth's Broth- 

er’s Wife,” ‘“‘The Lawton Girl,” etc. Illus. | 
trated by Warren B. Davis. 12mo, handsomely | 
bound in cloth; price, $1.50; paper cover, 50 | 


cents, 

Harold Frederic has won a place among the best 
writers of fiction by his charming novel, ‘‘ Seth’s 
Brother's Wife.” is new novel, ‘“* The Return of 
The O'Mahoney,” will increase his reputation as 
@ bright and amusing story-teller. This story 
opens with a scene in camp, near the close of the 
Rebellion, full of life and spirit and picturesque- 
ness. The hero is a Yankee dare-devil, a private 
soldier, famed for his courage and eccentricity 
throughout the Union Army. His last adventure, 
in the company of an Irish recruit, leads to his 
going to Ireland and joining the Fenian Brother- 
hood. The record of his doings and of the con- | 
nections and associations which he makes there 
is full of astonishing incidents and disclosures, 
extremely interesting and often delightfully 
humorous. The book is one which will gratify the 
jaded palate of the satiated novel-reader by its 
sprightliness and originality. 


The New South. 


7 Henry W. Grady. Withacharacter sketch | 
of Henry W. Grady, by Oliver Dyer, author of 
“Great Senators.” 16 no, bound in cloth, uni- 
form with “Great Senators,” with portrait, 


$1.00, 

“The New South” isa work of National Import- 
ance. In it Mr. Grady has given to the world the 
gist and essence of all that he had to say on the 
oa condition and prospects of his beloved 

outh. 


The Chautauquans, 
By John Habberton. Author of “ Helen's Ba- 
bies,’’ «tc. With illustrations by Warren B. 
Davis, 12mo, 351 pages. Handsomely bound 
in cloth; price, $1.25; paper cover, 50 cents. 


The Beads of Tasmer. 
By Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 12mo, 395 pages. 
Handsomely bound in English cloth. Beauti- 
4 illustrated by Warren B. Davis. Uniform 
with “A Matter of Millions” and “The For- | 
saken Inn,”’ by Anna Katharine Green. 
$1.25; paper cover, 50 cents. 


Neva’s Three Lovers. 
By Mrs. Harriet Lewis. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
This is one «f Mrs. Lewis’ last works. It was | 
one of her most popular serials and regarded as | 
equal to ** Her Double Life.” 


Price, | 


History of the Battle of Lake | 
Erie. 


And Miscellaneous Papers. 
Bancroft, with a sketch of the life and writ- 
ings of George Bancroft, by Oliver Dyer, 


By Hon. George 


author of “‘Great Senators.”’ 18mo., 350 pages. 
With portrait and numerous illustrations. | 
Handsomely bound in cloth, uniform with | 
“The New South,” by Henry W. Grady. 
Price, $1.00. 


A Fine English Novel. 


Reuben Foreman, 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


By Darley Dale, author of ‘‘ Fair Katharine,” 
etc. 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth; price, 
$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 

All admirers of Jane Austen's painstaking and 
truthful studies of English life, replete with fine 
touches of character, description and humor. will 
read the story of **The Village Blacksmith” with 
unmixed pleasure. The portraits of the Rev. 
Ryot-Tempest and the widow, Mrs. Jamieson, are 
so well done that they move through the work 
like living persons. he characters of Reuben 
and his daughter are also exceedingly successful, 
and the story in which they play such important 
parts is so well kept together and worked out, 
that our interest in them is real and our desire 
for their vindication and happiness is passionate. 
This novel is very ably written and very origina) 
in its types of character and in the treatment of 
religious and moral questions and feelings which 
give strength and intensity to such works as 
* Robert Elsmere” and * David Grieve.” It is 
far above the average English novel in interest 


A Cheap Edition—Price, 50 cents. 


A Son of Old Harry. 


A Novel. By Albion W. Tourgee, author of 
*-A Fool's Errand,” *“ Bricks Without Straw,” 
“Figs and Thistles,”’ ‘‘ Hot Plowshares,”’ etc. 
Tilustrated by Warren B. Davis. 12mo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth; price, $150; paper 
cover, 50 cents, 

Public Ledger, Phila.—'* No one can complain of 
lack of exciting interest in this novel. It is tld 
with remarkable skill, and the plot is wrought out 
to its climax with a deepening sense of interest. 
The book is fully illustrated by Warren B. Davis. 


Herbert Ward’s Five Years 


WITH THE CONGO CANNIBALS. 
By Herbert Ward, Magnificently illustrated 
with many full-page engravings after origina) 
drawings made on the spot by the author. 
Crown octavo, elegantly bound, $3.09. 
Mr. Ward's travels in Africa commenced in 1884, 


| when he received an appointment in the service 


of the Congo Free State. He wasa member of the 
Emin Bey Relief Expedition, and while in the ser- 
vice of Mr. H. M. Stanley, he made his memorable 
canoe journey of eleven hundred miles on the 
Congo. 


Anna Katherine Green’s Novels. 

The Forsaken Inn. 
By Anna Katharine Green. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, $1.50; paper edition, 50 cents, printed 
on heavy paper, twenty-one illustrations by 
Vict r Perard. 

When Anna Katharine Green published her 
novel called ‘*: The Leavenworth Case,” it was con- 
sidered one of the cleverest in construction and 
invention. Her new novel, entitled ‘‘ The For- 
saken Inn,” is more striking as a story, more 
artistic as a piece of literary work, and stronger 
in imaginative interest.--N. Y. World. 

A Matter of Millions, 
By Anna Katharine Green. 
illustrated by Victor Perard. 12mo, 482 pages, 
handsomely bound in English cloth, gold 
stamping on cover, $1.50; paper cover, 50 
cents. 


Magnificently 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers 


COR. WILLIAM AND SPRUCE STS., 


NEW YORK. 
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66 F{APPY THOUGHT!” 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 





A year’s subscription to 


The [Ilustrated A merican. 


The Handsomest NewS-Magazine in the World. Issued Every Week. 


$5.00 A YEAR. 52 GIFTS IN ONE. 


The |[Ilustrated American Publishing Co., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St. NEW YORK. 


The American Woman’s JOUIMA@l oe 


AND 


aee— Te Business Woman's Journal, 


TWO MAGAZINES IN ONE. 
Owned, Edited, Published and Controlled by Women. 
@ THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF THE KIND PUBLISHED IN THE WORLD. @ 


It is of special interest to Members or Women’s Clubs, Journalists, Teachers, Physicians, Stenographers 
and all Protessional and Business Women. 


It instructs women in regard to questions of public interest and the laws affecting their person and property. 


It shows the progress women are making in the different occupations open to them and teaches domestic 
women how to manage their property and how to become businesslike. 


It has a Department of Dress Reform and Physical Culture. 
It contains book reviews, a Home Circle and a Children’s Corner. 
One dollar a year ; fifty cents for six months ; single copies ro cents. 


Send subscription by express money order, which can be bought in any city in the United States for five 
cents. 


Send two cent stamp for sample copy. 
Send your subscription before January 1st and get elegant Christmas Number. 


THE MARY FP. SEYMOUR PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
120 Broadway, : : : New York City. 


ROOM 44, TTH FLOOR. 
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183] THE CULTIVATOR jg93 


AND 


Country Gentleman 


THE BEST OF THE AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


DEVOTED TO 


Farm Crops & Processes, Horticulture & Fruit-Crowing, 
Live-Stock and Dairying, 


While it also includes all minor departments of Rural interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, 
Bee-Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Replies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside 

ding, Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News of the Week. Its Market REPorTs are un- 
usually complete, and much attention is paid to the Prospects of the Crepe. as throwing light upon one 
of the most important of all questions—WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL. It is liberally illus- 
trated, and by RECENT ENLARGEMENT, contains more reading matter than ever before, The 
subscription Price is $2.50 per year, but we offer a SPECIAL REDUCTION in our 


CLUB RATES FOR 18998. 


TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, in one remittance,......... Pee a 
SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS, do do ere iaiiemnnkinakekaa 10.00 
TWELVE SUBSCRIPTIONS, 18.00 


2" SPECIMEN CUPIES FREE. Address 


LUTHER FUCKER & SON, Publishers, Albany, N. Y, 














ELEANOR KIRK’S IDEA 


WOMEN FOR WOMEN. 


5O CENTS A YEAR. 


~ Anew monthly periodical. Struck the popular taste at the first issue. Interesting, instructive, 
comforting, and amusing. 
**Eleanor Kirk's Idea’’ is popular becaise of its honesty. Money cannot buy space in its columns 
for the advertisement or recommendation of anything that is not what it pretends to be. 
It is welcomed and endorsed by all the best magazines and newspapers of the day. 
A Kindergarten Department is conducted by Miss C. B. LeRow, one of the most competent author- 
ities on this subject in the ee pee 
rs. M. F. Butts, t and philosopher, a favorite with all women because of her sweet and wonder- 
= power which ministers to every need and every sorrow, is also a regular writer for Eleanor Kirk’s 
ea. 
Mrs. Eva Lovett Carson, one of our brightest writers for the young, edits a wide-awake department 
called, ‘* With the Girls.” 
The brilliant Mrs. M. A. Denison, Helen Gardner, whose literary achievements are well known, 
Dr. Jerome Walker, author of thit remarkable volume, Walker's Simplified Physiology, and many others 
equally distinguished, do and will write for Eleanor Kirk's Idea. re 


Eleanor Kirk’s Idea and Jennesse Miller Illustrated Monthly, both one year for [$1.00. 
To this liberal offer will be added a copy of ‘Comprehensive Physical Culture,’’ By Mabel Jenness, 
&n illustrated book of 227 pages,and acopy of Eleanor Kirk's booklet, ‘The Woman's Way to 
Health and Beauty,’’ a work which has received the greatest commendation from press and people. 
All for $1.00. 

The Home Magazine and Eleanor Kirk's Idea, 0 cts. Per Year. 

The Christian Union, Eleanor Kirk’s Idea, and a copy of the famous booklet, “‘ The Woman’s 
Way to Health and Beauty,’’ $3.00 Per Year. 

The Youth’s Companion, Eleanor Kirk’s Idea, and ‘“‘ The Woman's Way to Health and 
Beauty, $1.75 Per Year. This offer is opened onLy to new subscribers to The Youth’s Companion. 

Bleanor Kirk's Idea, a copy of ‘“‘The Woman’s Way to Health and Beauty,’’ by Eleanor 
Kirk, The Phrenological Journal, with a Phrenological Chart or Bust, fur $1.60 Per Year. 

. eamer Kirk’s Idea, Baby, a Journal for Mothers, and Eleanor Kirk’s Booklet, 50cts. 
er Year. ‘ 


Table Talk, Eleanor Kirk's Idea, and a Character and Prophetic Reading, $1.00 Per Year. 
ELEANOR KIRK, 786 LAFAYETTE AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Is it True That Character cau be Read from Heads and Faces . 





i igen is an important question. 


If one can not tell anything from the Heads 
and Faces of those he meets, he need never scruti- 
nize them, he need never notice wherein one may 
differ from another. But we all do it. 

: anon There is no disguis- 

ing that fact. 
Oftentimes we may 
not know why we 
like or dislike those 
we meet for the first 
time, but is it not 
reasonable to sup- 
pose that there isa 
certain look about 
the entire face, that 
we have seen in 
some one else, and 


yet may not per- 


ectly recall ? 

‘The question arises, 
if we would notice 
more specifically the 
faces that are notat- 
tractive to us, and 
those that are pecu- 
liarly so, if we could 

notin time establish certain rules for estimating 
correctly almost every person. 


Hardly anytime is required to enable one to 
distinguish marked differences in persons. The 
casual reader J.¢s not need to be told that Fig. 1 is 
intelligent. Many have had experience enough in 
the worlitosay: ‘“ He shows it in the appearance 
of the head and face.” 

Who of the readers of 
these lines would class 
Fig. 1 as a malefactor, or 
Fig. 2 as a pious and a 
worthy person? Would 
they not instinctively _re- 
cognize depravity in Fig. 
2, and goodness in the 
countenance of Fig. 3 and 
Fig. 4? 

No man needs to be told 
that Fig. 5 is fond of fun, 
and no doubt takes his 
part cheerfully in making 
it. 


In the same way the no- 

vice would say of Fig. 43 

** She looks bright.’ There 

is a keenness and clear-cut 

7 look to her face that car- 
Ties at a glance the conviction that she knows 


something, 


The person interested in the study of Heads and 
aces, and who is not, might in time ascertain for 
himself what all the peculiarities mean that are 
observable in the cuts on these pages, but life is 
too short for every person to become an individual 
investigator and discoverer. He must trust the 
investigation and conclusions of some one else. 





The question then re- 
solves itself into where 
he can find an experi- 
enced and capable per- 
son at whose hands or 

=e, from whose words he 
2 may profit. 

There is a house in 
New York City that has 
kept itself in existence 
for over fifty years and 
made money simply on 
its claimed ability to 
read character. 

There must be Some- 
thing to their claims, 
and if any doubt exists it 
it wocld have been clear 
edaway a few daysago, 
when a man who had 
had his head examined 
whena boy walked into 
their office and had an 
examination and delin- 
eation of his grandchild 

A man must be pretty well satisfied with a thing 
that he will commend to his children’s childen. 


The firm mentioned, 
Messrs. Fowler & Wells 
Co., are known through- 
out the world as the 
leading publishers of 
works relating to Hu- 
man Nature. 

But it is “‘ Heads and 
Faces,” one of their 
more recent publica- 
tions, to which we wish 
to call attention particu- 
larly. 

‘Heads and Faces” 
H Stanis »re-eminent 
Fig. 4. among works on char. 

acter reading fer the 
masses, Prof. Nelson Sizer, one of the noted 
authors of the work, stands to-day without a peer 
in the line of work to 
which he has devoted 
his life. For fifty years 
he has been the principal 
delineator of character 
at the rooms of Fowler 
& Wells Co. from per- 
sonalinterviews and 
from properly taken 
ss pointing out 
st “Choice of Pur- 
suits,” means of Self- 
culture, Training of 
children etc. 





It is this experience, 

, the rules and signs by 
% which he has made a 
a success of his life, the 
doctrines that have been 
proven true, that are 
made plain in “ Heads 


Fig. 5. and Faces.” 


““HEADsS AND Faces” is the most comprehensive work ever published for the price. 


Contains 200 large pages size of this and 260 portraits. 


100 thousand copies have been 


sold. Send for it and study the people you see and your own character, and if you are not 
satisfied after examining it, money will be returned to you. 


We will send it caretully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1.00 


on heavy paper, in extra cloth binding. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. Publishers, 


25 E. 21st STREET. 





SAVE TIME AND MONEY, 


CLUBBING FOR 1892 AND 1893, 


For the accommodation Of our readers and friends we have made arrangements for the 


combination of other publications with our popular and useful magazine as follows; 


The subscrip= 


tion price to the PHRENULOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.50 and any of the 
following may be included with it at the prices given, we would call attention to the fact that in 


some caSes noted reductions are only made on new subscriptions. 


Names sent for the JOURNAL 


with either of these wiil count on Premium List, and to agents the same as though sent singly. 


Atlantic Monthly 
Arthurs Home Magazine 
American Agriculturist 
= Teacher ... 

- Bee Journal. .....cc0cccces New .85 
sss ie - wert 
ss Gardening 
- PNA x ebie cede eee ven eeuceens 4. 
si History Mayazine............6. 4. 
Poultry Yard... ccccosccvcseves I. 
EE DER x atte ses cvcsssccievede css 2. 

* AMBIERE. 2. oc ccsecccse. covcccccccoes 2. 
Architecture and Building..............-- 5. 
BONPOUE S DEOMORETS. oo occ cisccncceccenes 2. 
Business Womans Journal.............+++: 
Century Magazine 
COMMOPONIN ss occ cccccecec cess secsecees 50 
GE LadS. acer theidd nbesde stenesmenes .70 
Christian at Work -10 

ay se “e 80 


“e 


RS ed as oreh era ddinn ck eee New 
Se CNN, 6.60460. sccencseceseeen .10 
_ DS idetbdatedewebeduaaan : 

Country Gentlemen 1.85 
Current Literature... 
Demorest Magazine 60 
Eclectic gine 2e-4°I0 
Esoteric go 
Evangelist 
Forum , -20 
Forest and Stream..... .Io 
Frank Leslies Illustrated................ 3.30 

” - Se, POU ekwas iccesewesnd 3. 
‘* Pleasant Hours 
Farm and Fireside 
Food, Home and Garden... 
Foo: 
eee ere New . 
Se NE POON 6 kc vadindeccecscwnmece 3- 
Goldthwaites Geographical Magazine New 1. 

cai «é ry Old 


“se 


Godeys ‘ 
meng lmmeporappatees jn CTE 2. 

** Health and Companion Vol... ...... I. 
SN Meni cr esstscessectenncsecs I. 

- PN 0.556 ik ndeaveswasivessece [. 
Home and Country Magazine............ a. 
Housewife 
Homiletic .. 

Herald Weckly 

‘ of Health 
Housekeeper 7o 
PI nhc 0cencccukseusesess: 3.10 

” bo a Ee 3.30 

= ee ee ae 3.30 
co ene 1.60 
Illustrated London News with Special 
MidSummer and Christmas Nos 2+ 4.20 
SONI 6ccccésccccsscseecscsesess 2.60 
Illustrated Christian Weekly.............. 2.35 


eee secceee 3.60 . 


Scientific 








Inter-Ocean Weekly 
Journal of Education 


Kate Field’s Washington 
Lippincotts Magazine 


Liteary Digest... ......sse00. Na s:6 ee 

bie World ... New 
ROE, cb: tes i tnngd cdenirenmared ketenes ° 
Mothers Nursery Gu'de (Babyhood)....... ‘ 
Musical World. . sik 
North American Keview... 
New England Magazine 


Our Little Men and Women 
ae «sé 


Observer 

Once a Week . 

Old Homestead 
Outing.... 

Popular Science 
Phonographic Magazine 
Phonetic Journal 


Panzy a 
Petersons Magazine 
Poultry World 

Practical Farmer 

Political Science Quarterly 


Rural New Yorker 
Review of Reviews...... 
Re, SN 4 chet ae eden cen eeke oeeeset 
ge eee eee , 
American 
” With Supplement. 
Supplement only 
St. Louis Magazine 
Sun Weekly 
Standard (Chicago) 
Re Da 6:5 650406406 6600066006005 . 
Scottish American 
Short Stories...... 
Stenographer 
Treasu 


Twentieth Century 

Tribune Weekly 

Times ” 7o 
PE snhettsciaeciesscnwcnsats 3.10 
io) ee 

Vicks Mavazine go 
Werners Voice Magazine................ 1.30 
WE NED cic cbe con eeenkeneseecéenes 2.00 
World Weekly 

Witness ? go 
Woman’s Illustrated World. ............. 1.85 
Young Ladies Journal............ Yeates 3.60 
Youths Companion New..,.............. 1.35 
Young Man (The) 85 


_ The only condition for obtaining the above reduction is that the person orderii g Shall sub- 
scribe for, or be asubsctiber to the PHRENOMOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH; then 


any number of the above publications may be ordered, 


saving time, money, risk and trouble. 


Agents can often offer the above combinations to advantage, 


Make up your list and send on the amount, 


Address orders to FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 Kast 24st Street, New York, 





C. F. WELLS, NELSON SIZER, 
President. Vice-President. 


FOWLER & 


H. 8. Drayton, 
Secretary. 


ALBERT TURNER, 
Treas. and Bus. Manager. 


WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CoO. was incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the prose 
cution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of FOWLER & WELLS. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made pay 
able to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS Co. 








The Subscription Price of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND Scrence oF HEALTH is $1.50 a year, 
payable in advance, or $1.65 when premiums of- 
fered are sent to subscribers. 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders," Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, 
as it is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope 
and be lost. 

Postage-Stamps will be received for fractional 
parts of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always be sent in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made by 
giving the oid as well as the new address, but not 
without this information. Notice should be re- 
ceived the first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time you 
write. 

All Letters should be addressed to Yowler & 
Wells Co., and not to any person connedted with 


the office. In this way only can prompt and careful 
attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., may be 
ordered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

Agents Wanted for the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNaL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our premium List, giving complete descrip 
tions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, sent 
on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our new Last 
of “* Books for Women” will be sent to any address 
wm receipt of stamps for postage. 


Renew Now.—With this number of the 
Journac the subscriptions of a large number of 
our readers expire. It is esteemed a special 
favor to the publishers when renewals of sub- 
scriptions come in early. It saves a good deal of 
trouble in the revising of the subscription list, 
and always secures to the subscriber promptness 
in receiving the first number of the new volume. 
We hope not only that every one expects to 
renew, but that all will renew early. 


Holiday Presents.—As the season forthe 
making of presents approaches the old question 
of what to give comes up. Of course, circum 
stances must be taken into account, the circum- 
stance of the giver, and the circumstances of the 
person to whom the gift is to be made. Taken all 
together, it is doubtful if any class'of presents is 
so universally acceptable under all circumstances 
as books. There is an opportunity for every 
variety of tastes. There are books suitable to the 
old and the young, the learned and wise, as well 
as to those in the common walks of life, and books 
that are expensive and those that are cheap 
enough to meet every case, besides this, the tastes 
and the character of the person to whom the gift 
is to be made can be taken into consideration. We 
wish to call the attention of our readers to our 
catalogue of books, we feel confident that there 
can be no better list for them to select from than 
the one we have. ‘Our new Revised Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of all of our publications, including 
new as well as standard works, will be sent on 
application with 2c, stamp for postage. 


Phrenology in the Theatre.—It may, 
perhaps, be taken as an evidence of the interest 
there is in the subject that the leading character 
in “Settled Out of Court,” which had a run for 
fifty performances in the Fifth Avenue Theatre in 
this city, is a Phrenological enthusiast, and it is 
of interest to note that Phrenology does not suffer 
at the hands of the actor, but is treated in a man- 
ner which is dignified as well as interesting, and 
there are none of our readers who will have the 
opportunity of seeing ‘Settled Out of Court” but 
will be pleased. Mr. Holland, who takes the part 
of Mark Harriman, is an accomplished actor. 





PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. | 





1893. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
ScrENCE OF HEALTH will enter on the 
fifty-sixth year of its existence in 1893. 
With the prestige of so much experi- 
ence, anda history that can be reviewed 
proudly, its promises to its subscribers 
and readers do not need reiteration. 
The character of the magazine will be 
maintained. The same policy of useful- 
ness will predominate. The world is 
awakening more and more to the need 
of such information as scientific Phre- 
nology supplies, and its demand upon 
those who are learned in matters of 
Such, 
indeed, is the usefulness of every man 


human nature is increasing. 


and woman who have prepared them- 
selves for duty in the phrenological field 
that they find their time fully employed 
in responding to the wants of the public, 
and their services receive a measure 
of comp2nsation that compares favor- 
ably with the rewards of any occupation 
This is a test of 
the cui bono of Phrenology that the 


termed professional. 


hustling practical world of to-day ap- 
preciates. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL comes 
to men and women telling them what 
they wish to know; of themselves, their 
condition of mind and body, their fit- 
ness or adaptation to this or that station 
of life, their need of improvement in 
this or that respect, and how that im- 
provement is to be obtained. 

It can not be too strongly urged that 
the doctrine and practice of the science 
advocated by this JOURNAL are specially 
human, and as such are the only means 
known to modern education whereby 
the things specified in the last paragraph, 
are available to individuals and society. 


It belongs to 
each man and woman, boy or girl; 
while other sciences are external it is 


Phrenology is personal. 


Its purpose is to build mind 
and character—TO MAKE MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

Having such a motive as fundamental 
to its existence, and illustrated in the 


internal. 


entire course of its history, the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL need make no 
appeal to the public in its own behalf. 
The past is its hostage for the future. 
The editor of the department of 
Practical Phrenology, Prof. Nelson 


Sizer, announces a series of illustrated 
sketches, entitled ‘‘ Heads and Faces,” 
to be published in the current numbers 
of 1893. From Prof. John W. Shul, a 
graduate of the Institute; James M‘Neill, 


associate author of ‘‘ Brain and Mind ;” 
De. R.C. Shultz, of New York, acareful 
student of nerve phenomena, are to be 
expected articles on topics concerning 
organization of mind and character, 
illustrated and otherwise. 

Mrs. Charlotte Fowler Wells, an in- 
structor in the Institute and so well 
known to the world of Phrenology, will 
continue her interesting sketches of 
reminiscence and biography. From 
lecturers and other workers in the field 
will come articles and correspondence 
of importance directly relating to the 
means and instrumentalities for promot- 
ing individual and social growth in the 
things most essential to human welfare. 

Miss Jennie Chappell, of England; 
Mrs. Sarah E. Burton, Miss Caroline 
B. Le Row, Sara M. Biddle, Dr. J. 8S. 
Galloway, Henry Clark, Marie Merrick, 
Prof. J. W. Lawler, Mrs. M. C. Fred- 
erick, Lydia M. Millard, Dr. J. W. 
Hansford, Prof. F. M. Frazier, Miss A. 





PUBLISHERS’ 


DEPARIMENT. 3 





Veronica Petit, Annie L. Muzzey, the 
Rev. Thos. A. Hyde, Fred. Myren 
Colby, Mrs. McF. Butts, all writers of 
known ability in their several depart- 
ments, and for the most part not un- 
familiar to the readers of the JOURNAL, 
will contribute to the furnishing of that 
instruction and variety which the many 
phases of human nature require for 
their discussion. We cansay that each 
and all of these writers have a personal 
interest in the JOURNAL, and contribute 
from their observation and study to 
Child Culture, Science of Health, the 
Notes in Anthropology, to the psycho- 
logical, sociological, general education, 
or other lines of which the JoURNAL has 
been ever an exponent, because they 


have something to say that is interest- 
ing, and the world recognizes their com- 


petence. A list of contributions such as 


this warrants the high quality of the 
contents cf every number, and is a 
guarantee of the success of the PHRE- 
NOLOGICAL for 1893. 


-@e< 
CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


The Century for November is unusually excel- 
lent, we think. It contains reminiscences of 
Brooke Farm, by George Bradford, and some very 
**Plain words to Workingmen "’—by one of them— 
which are worth careful reading. ‘‘A Russian 
Artist,’ with its many illustrations, the paper on 
the * Paris Commune,’’ and the** Passages from 
the correspondence of General and Senator Sher- 
man,” a striking likeness of Francis Parkman, 
with a fragment from the n of James Russel 
Lowell and Dr. Edward Eggleston's ** Note on the 
Completion of Mr. Parkman’s Work,” ‘“ Road- 
Coaching,’* in which “* continual horn-blowing is 
scotched as a nuisance to passengers and public,” 
and Bishop Potter's suggestions about the World's 
Fair on Sunday are, to our mind, the better titles. 
New York. 


The Literary Digest, weekly (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company) commends itself to the reader as an 
improving resume of current literature. The pub- 
lishers have ** hit a vein.’’ New York. 


Childhood is a new candidate for the attention 
of the reading public. The first number (Decem- 
ber) is well stored with appropriate topics, con- 
tributed by writers of experience and reputation. 
Dr. G. W. Winterbrim and Florence Hull are the 


editors, the latter a lady of special fitness, as the 
readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL know, fur dealing 
with the phases of child development. We are 
pleased to welcome the magazine as an important 
aid in that domain of modern education that is 
fundamental to individual and social! culture and 
elevation. New York. 


Scientific American, weekly. New York. 


Book News, Philadelphia. Illustrated. Announce- 
ment of publications by various book houses. 
} ovember issue. 


The Builder and Woodworker, a well-made pub- 
lication of the trade it represents. New York. 


Western Rural and American Stockmen, weekly, 
Chicago. If what this paper says, ina late num- 
ber, concerning the prosecutions and murder of 
small cattle owners and homesteaders by the 
large ranch owners, be true, and the statement is 
fortified by sworn evidence, our country, in some 
parts of the West, is little more than a theatre for 
the operations of robbers and murderers of the 
worst type. The worst of it is, there wealthy 
criminals appear to have the support of Govern- 
ment representatives. This paper has some good 
things in every number that drops upon our table. 


Progres Medical, weekly, Paris. Notes doings 
in the medical and related sciences at the French 
center. 


Brooklyn Medical Journal, November, has a not- 
able discussion on the treatment of nasal affec- 
tions, in which eminent opinion expresses itself in 
a reasonableand candid manner. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sanitarian, New York. Our Pine Forests and 
Eyesight are articles worth a reading in Novem- 
ber number. 


Cosmopolitan, November, has an_ illustrated 
article on unfortunate Hamburg, Gladstone, Ep- 
ping Forest, Aerial Navigation and Bird Courtship 
are striking. New York, 


Union Signal, weekly, keeps hammering away 
at the liquor evil and other social sins of * civili- 
zation.”’ Chicago. 


American Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo., out- 
spoken and rational in its advocacy of liberal 
medicine and the advancement of medical educa- 
tion. 


Lippincott’s Magazine for November has for its 
opening novel **More Than Kin,” by the pen of 
Marion Harlan. J. B. McCormick, otherwise 
known as‘ Macon,” carries on the ‘* Journalist” 
series in a readable article, headed “ The Sporting 
Editor.” In the “Athletic” series is an account 
of “Cricket in the United States.” A Venetian 
sketch, *‘In a Gondola.” ** Men of the Day,” and fit- 
ting references to the deaths of Curtis and Whit- 
tier, and the late “ passing” of the championship 
areall worthy of mention. Philadelphia. 


Harper's for November has its ** Easy Chair,” 
draped for Mr, Curtis. It is vacant and now most 
difficult to fill. There is a third installment of 
‘““Death Masks” in the body of the magazine, 
most of which are fac-similes of casts in the 
Institute Museum, New York. There is a collec- 
tion of portraits of the architects of the Chicago 
Fair, and fine faces most of them are. “ Along 
the Parisian Boulevards,” ‘The Holy Places of 
Islam,”’ “The Struggle for Oregon” and “The 
NewGrowth of St. Louis” are more or less illus- 
trated. New York. 
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Suggestions Wanted. 


It is the business of Editors and Publishers to give suggestions 
to their readers as to matters and things special and general. 

Just now we are an exception, and come to ask from our 
subscribers suggestions as to some matters of mutual interest. 
In what way can the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL be improved so as 
to make it more acceptable to you, and more popular among the 
people ? 

We wish each of our readers would say whether, in his or 
her opinion, it would be better to give more or less space to 
Phrenology, to Portraits and Biographical Sketches, to the Science 
of Health Department, to Child Culture, to Notes in Anthropol- 
ogy, to Answers to Correspondents, or what other changes might 
be made advantageously to promote the popularity and useful- 
ness of the JouRNAL. 

Let no one hesitate in the sending of criticism and sugges- 
tion. We want to make the Journat better if possible, and in 
any effort we make we want to do that which will be the most 
likely to prove successful. 

On another point we would like suggestions; how can we 
best increase the circulation of the JourRNAL in your immediate 
neighborhood, especially among those who have never read the 
JournaL? Will premiums to subscribers or premiums to agents 
be the best? Would it facilitate matters if the size and price of 


the JouRNAL were changed ? 
Will not every reader or the JourNAL think this matter over 


earnestly, and give us an opinion ; this will be welcome whether 
you are a subscriber or a casual reader, and we promise that you 
will be benefited as a result of the trouble you may take. 
Address, 
Fow.er & WELLS Co., 


27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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OUR NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We publish below a list of our new publications, 
with notes that will show something of their 
character and scope. These books should have a 
wide circulation. All are useful and thoughtful, 
and will do good wherever read. 


THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN.—This work is 
at last complete and ready for delivery, the char- 
acter of the illustrations caused some delay, re- 
quiring a great deal of care in preparation and 
printing, but we assure our readers the delay has 
been advantageous to the purchasers of the book. 
Mrs. Ecob, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Ecob, o¢ 
Albany, has put much faithful, earnest study in 
the work, and it is unquestionably the best work 
on the dress of woman yet published, it takes up 
the matter from the standpoint of health as well 
as the artistic side, and there isno woman who 
would not be much interested and profited by the 
study of it. The illustrations are the finest ever 
made for this purpose, being from photographs of 
dresses on the wearers, printed and inserted in the 
book as plates, and of such a character as to be at 
once artistic and elegant. Any man who wishes 
to make to his wife, his daughter or his sweet- 
beart an acceptable present at small cost, will 
make no mistake in ordering this book. It is sent 
by mail postpaid, at $1.00, although had the cost 
been counted before making the price of it should 
have been made more than this, 


WHERE IS MY DOG?—This is the striking title 
of a work written by the Rev. Chas. J. Adams, a 
well-known Episcopal clergyman. The second 
title is Is Man Alone Immortal ? is necessary to 
indicate the character of the work which is a plea 
for belief in the immortality of the lower animals. 
The author has made a very thorough study of the 
subject, and his work indicates a wonderful knowl- 
edge of the character of men and of animals, and 
he considers fully the resemblance between the 
two, showing that there are no attributes in the 
character of men and women that are not found 
in at least a degree among some of the animals. 
The fund of anecdotes relating to animal life is 
sufficient to make the book one of intense interest; 
when once taken up the reader will not leave it, 
for there is fascination about it making one wish 
to read it to the end. One purpose will certainly 
be served, that is the securing of more considera- 
tion in the treatment of our Animal Friends, and 
no lover of a horse or dog or any pet should fail to 
be interested. The book is handsomely gotton up 
and sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


HOW SIX GIRLS MADE MONEY.—In this Mrs. 
Marian Edmunds Roe, considers very practically 
the occupations for women and what can be done 
to give them financial independence, and a means 
of self-support. Mrs. Roe is a thoughtful and 
practical woman and knows what is necessary to 
secure a living and how to tell it. In addition to 
the story there is ‘‘ How to Dress Well on a Small 
Allowance,” and ** What Phrenology Did for Mar- 
garet Raymond,” both of which will be read with 
interest ; and these last are well worth the price 


of the book, which is only 25 cents, although alarge 
book, for it was the author’s desire that it might 
have a wide circulation that its advice might be 
taken advantage of by those who needed it. 


WHY DO YOUNG PEOPLE DIE? or, How to 
Live Healthfully and Long.—The answer to this 
question may well be considered of the utmost 
importance, for, perhaps, nothing would add more 
to the wealth and prosperity of the country than 
that each person born should live to old age in 
order that their life might have the fullest oppor- 
tunity for productiveness. The cost of sickness 
and the loss by premature death must be enor- 
mous. The author of this, Mr. Frederic M. Heath, 
is not a physician, but one who has made a thor- 
ough study of the subject ina way that the people 
can understand, considering the matter practi- 
cally,and the knowledge which this little book 
contains will add very much not only to length 
of life but to the sum of human happiness. It 
will be sent to any address on receipt of price, 
only 25c. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TOHEALTH,BEAUTY AND 
A HIGHER DEVELOPMENT.—This is a new work 
by the author of Del Sartean Physical Culture, 
and she bases her Royal Road on a reform in diet 
and better habits of living, specially does she 
believe that the meat-eating habits of the Ameri- 
can people are detrimental to the best conditions 
of life and health. It will be found very attractive 
to those who give the matter a fair consideration 
and trial. Price, 25c. 


DEL SARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE.—The 
first edition of five thousand of this book was sold 
very quickly, and led to the author’s making a 
thorough revision and adding several pages to the 
work, including a portrait of Del Sarte and some 
description of his life. Thissubject is one of much 
interest, and there has been no work at presenting 
it in a more practical way than this little work by 
Mrs. Le Favre, the President of }the American Del 
Sarte Association of this city, The author has 
had unusual facilities for obtaining a knowledge 
of the subject, including special lessons from Del 
Sarte’s daughter when in this a few months 
since. This system is one which specially appeals 
to ladies, as it includes much that relates to 
grace of body, as well as to health and strength. 
The system teaches that strength does not neces- 
sarily mean bulk, and that grace is more than 
mere size. The price is but 25c, or for75c. alarge 
paper edition bound in fine cloth will be sent. 


THE KAATERSKILL FAIRIES. — This is a 
charming little book, by Anna Olcott Commelin, 
and profusely illustrated by Katharine Ripley 
Noyes. It is astory of fairy life in the woods, 
in which Care is the personified giant. The 
author is a well-known writer, and the book is 
gotten up in a way that will make itan attractive 
present, being beautifully bound with silver orna- 
mentation on the cover, price 75c. 
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From Over the Ocean.—The following 
very appreciative letter is from the Brighouse 
and Rastrick Gazette: 


‘*Fowler & Wells, New York, still publish by far . 


our best works on phrenology. Their Human 
Nature Library, issued at fivepence per volume, is 
quitea marvel. Character Reading from Photo- 
graphs, Resemblance to Parents and how to judge 
it (both written by Nelson Sizer), Self Study and 
Mental Improvement, by H. 8. Drayton, M.D., and 
Getting Married and Keeping Married, deserve a 
place in all our homes. These works are able, 
interesting, instructive, and really useful. They 
are profusely illustrated and practically impor- 
tant. Young people especially ought to study 
them. Delsartean Physical Exercise and The 
Royal Road to Beauty and Health, both from the 
graceful and engrossing pen of Carrica Le Favre, 
ought to be in the hands of all young ladies, To 
such they are simply invaluable, and their study 
will save many a doctor's bill, and will enable the 
students to make the most of themselves. Such 
works cannot be too widely circulated. Heads and 
Faces, by Nelson Sizer and H. 8S. Drayton, M.D., 
though it cost but twenty-pence, is the ablest, 
most thorough, and most comprehensive work on 
the subject. One hundred thousand copies have 
already been sold, and thedemand is ever increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds. No wonder! Its sale will 
yet be something enormous. It contains nearly 
300 high-class engravings. No one can lay this 
work down till the last page be read, and even then 
there is alwaysa disposition tore-readthe work. It 
will more than repay repeated and closest study. 
Everyone who has any desire to know anything 
of human nature ought to get and master this 
beautifully got-up volume.” 

This is a pleasant compliment to come from an 
English journal, and will undoubtedly serve to 
create an increased demand there. 


The Perfect Man.—Our new PuHrRENo- 
LocicaL Game which was gotten up last year, and 
proved very popular, is likely to have a large sale 
during the coming months. Itis just the thing for 
winter evenings and social gatherings, and it will 
be found tocontaina great fund of both instruction 
and amusement. It contains fifty-six cards, each 
containing @ portrait representing either a tem- 
perament or some of the faculties well develored, 
showing their correct location; also indicating 
the development required for the different trades 
and professions, It is put up in a handsome box 
and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 25 
cents. Let every reader of the JournaL procure 
this to use as a means of interesting others in the 
subject. 


A Revised Catalogue.— We are now 
printing a Revised Descriptive Catalogue of our 
publications. This contains sixty-four pages, 
giving full titles and prices, with a large number 
of portraits of authors and cuts representing the 
books and other illustrations. This will be sent 
to any address on receipt of a 2c stamp for post- 
age. 


Our Manikins.—We wi-h to call the at- 
tention of our readers tu the Manikins which we 
make and sell for use in connection with the study 
of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. The New 
Model Manikin is one-half the size of life and pre- 
sents over one hundred views of the human body, 
each of which is fully subdivided and properly 
numbered and lettered. These are printed so as 
to overreach each other, being hinged together 
like the leaves of a book. The printing is done on 
cloth-lined paper in colors true to life,and the 
drawings were made from the best authorities in 
consultation with eminent physicians in this city. 
In addition to views of the body there are small 
Manikins of various parts, mounted on the mar- 
gins of the chart; some of them are more than 
life-size, including illustration of the effect of 
stimulants and narcotics on the stomach, the 
brain, and the nervous system. The Manikin folds 
together like a book and when closed it is about 
18 inches square. It is accompanied by » Manual, 
a comprehensive work on the physiological func- 
tions of all parts of the body, and the two to- 
gether constitute a very comprehensive text- 
book, It should not only be in the office of every 
physician and in every schocl-room, but in families 
where it would stimulate an interest and a knowl- 
edge of the laws of life and health, doing much to 
promote healthful conditions. It is sold with the 
Key for $12.00, and on receipt of this will be sent 
prepaid, or will be given as a premium for a club 
of twelve subscribers to the JouRNAL at $1.50 each; 
this gives a favorable opportunity for securing it. 

The Man Wonderful Manikin is one-third life- 
sized, and presents the principal parts of the body 
anc is constructed in the same manner as the New 
Model, and will, in many cases, answer every pur- 
pose. This is sold at the low price of $4.00, or sent 
as a premium for four subscribers to the Journal, 


Journals Wanted.—we find on making up 
our files after moving, that some numbers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are missing, and we want 
especially the following, and will send any 25c. 
book selected from our catalogue to persons who 


will send us any of these. If you do not preserve 
your files for binding, or have duplicates, we shal! 
be glad to receive them : 

In 1870, June and November. 

In 1871, June and December. 

In 1872, January and February. 

In 1873, February, July, August, October and 
December. 

In 1874, April, May, July and October. 

In 1875, December. 

In 1878, October. 

In 1879, February. 

In 1881, October and December. 


To any one we will send the book as offered 
above in exchange for these, and we will appre- 
ciate the matter as a special favor. Do not seal 
the JourNaLs, but put them up in wrappers leav- 
ing the ends open and mail them addressed to this 
office. 
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The Well-Dressed Woman—A Study in 
the Practical Application to Dress of the Lawsof 
Health, Art and Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. 
Helen G. Ecob. 251 pp. 12mo. Cloth, Price, $1.00. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 27 East Twenty- 
first street, New York. 


To be well dressed is the aim of every woman. 
An aim laudable enough, yet daily observation 
shows that in essential respects our sisters in the 
grand aggregate fail by much distance of that 
aim. Fashion's capricious goddess, dictates the 
**style” and manner of agreement with, for the 
most part, an utter disregard of the natural in 
human form and the necessities of life, and the 
public, especially that part of the public that is 
termed “society,” adopts what fashion orders. 
There may be richness and beauty of material 
per se, and the dressmaker may show taste in 
associating color and trimming, but aside from 
being the carrier of a considerable stock of dry- 
goods, the fashionable woman is usually very far 
from being ** well-dressed,” in the proper sense. 

The author of this volume, just from the press, 
looks into essentials. She discusses her subject 
from those points of view that its rational con- 
sideration suggests to the thoughtful mind. For 
instance, these are some of the topics that engage 
attention: Causes of ill-health; the sins of the 
corset as revealed by the deformities it produces; 
its pernicious effect upon the heart, lungs, etc.; 
woman's speciul physiology of sex, etc.; what con- 
stitutes beauty of form, grace of motion, and the 
esthetic elements of dress. What there is of 
morality in the way that women array themselves 
for out-of-door or in-door life. The absurdities as 
well as physiological errors of common methods 
are scored, and our sister-women are clearly ad- 
monished of the blame that attaches to their own 
acts for very much of the suffering and sorrow as 
well as inconvenience and discomfort that they 
experience. 

But does the book give counsel for the correction 
of dress abuses, and to help women to emancipate 
themselves from the servitude of the common 
usage? Yes, and very practical are the sugges- 
tions. Herein constitutes the chief value of the 
book, and its reason for publication. Its advice is 
of the kind that can be followed, and the woman 
be assured that she is well-dressed indeed, i. e., 
becomingly as to pattern and adaptation to form, 
and healthfully as well as comfortably. It is fair 
to state that this book merits an extensive sale, 
Its character has only to be known to assure a 
ready and growing demand. 


Printers’ Ink.—This is one of the best 
advertised journals published in this country, 
and has been made so by what seems to us a very 
unjust decision of the Post Office Department in 
regard to its circulation through the mail as 
second-class matter, the same as other periodicals, 
and the publishers may confidently expect a 
revision of this decision in the change of admin- 
istration which is about to take place. Asis prob- 
ably well known, it is a journal for advertisers, 
published by Geo, P. Rowell, 10 Spruce street. 


Where is My Dog? or, is Man Alone Im- 
mortal? By Rev. Charles Josiah Adams. pp. 
202. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Fowler & Wells Co., 27 
East Twenty-first street, New York. 


One who opens this book at the beginning will be 
struck at its difference from other books, in style 
and treatment of a subject that has been discussed 
by other writers. The very title suggests peculi- 
arity, and attracts attention. Its topic is grave, 
one will say, but having opened the volume he 
will find himself in a moment reading with an 
interest that is very rarely experienced in the 
reading of an essay. 

Unlike most authors, Mr. Adams tells the reader 
early what he purposes to do in clear terms, viz.: 
“To call attention to the fact that man possesses 
the physical faculties in common with the beast. 
* * * To attempt to show that in a degree the 
lower animal has the intellectual, moral and 
spiritual faculties in common with man, and to 
try to discuss whether there is any argument in 
favor of man’s immortality which may not give 
us a hope for a future for our more humble 
brethren, who can not speak for themselves.” 

These and kindred propositions he proceeds to 
discuss in a manner teeming with vivacity, and at 
the same time exhibits a spirit of candor and good 
sense that is as unusual as itisrare. Theseveral 
traits—intellectual, social and sentimental—that 
the lower animals indicate, are analyzed with a 
keenness born of close study of mental philosophy 
and comparative observation. The many inci- 
dents of intelligence and tender sentiment that 
are given, should incline the reader of the book to 
consider animals, especially those of the domestic 
sort, more kindly, even if he be not convinced of 
their possessing all the faculties delineated by 
Mr. Adams. The novelty of the volume is in its 
favor—at least on this side of the big sea very few 
writers have touched its subject, and this fact, to- 
gether with the real interest that the subject 
must awaken in the minds of most people, should 
make it generally attractive. 


Phrenological Meetings.—At the No- 
vember meeting of the New York Association of 
Graduates of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, there was a large attendance of members 
and others. Dr. R. C. Shultz, of the class of ‘76, 
gave a very interesting talk on the Brain, illus- 
trating it with dissections. A number of brains 
were shown, and the formation very fully ex- 
plained to an interested company of hearers. 

At the December meeting, to be held Monday 
evening, December 6, Cora M. Ballard will con- 
sider the question of How Phrenology can be made 
Useful to Teachers? and a specia! invitation is 
extended to teachers and parents, as well as all 
others interested to be present. The lecture will 
be illustrated by having a number of children 
present, and Mrs. Ballard will make a practical 
application of Phrenology. The meeting is likely 
to be one of the most interesting that have been 
held. 
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The Eureka Phrenological Society of 
Pittsburg is now holding regular meetings, Mrs. 
Trawathba of the class of ‘90 writes us: “The 
Eureka Phrenological Society felt much favored 
by having two of the graduates of the late class 
with them on the first Saturday night after the 
close of the Institute. Mr. Markley gave an inter- 
esting description of the new home for Phrenology, 
its surroundings, etc., and also told of the grand 
time he had while at the Institute, said he had 
been told of the instruction and pleasure it 
afforded, that it was far beyond his expectation, 
and closed by saying ‘ The half can never be told.’ 
Mr. Mosher, of Iowa, told of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and its proposed future work, etc., and also 
expressed himself {as much pleased with the six 
weeks spent there. In this way the good work 
keeps moving, and if graduates all over the 
country will interest themselves in visiting Phre- 
nological Societies where they are now already in 
existence, and take steps in the direction of form- 
ing them, it will do much good. 


Another Fraud.—Dr. W. E. Hall, of the 
class of ‘90, writesfrom Texas, saying: ‘‘ A man 
representing himself as F. M. Fowler, only son of 
O. 8. Fowler, is lecturing here in Texas; please 
inform me if he is a sonand a graduate of the 
Institute?” Of course, this man is a fraud and 
probably a false pretender in every way. Mr. 
Fowler never had but one son, whodied in infancy, 
and this person is not even a graduate of the 
Institute. If he crosses the path of any of our 
subscribers they will know how much confidence 
to place in his claims. 


Phrenological Portraits.—In this num- 
ber of the JourNaL we advertise our new Phreno- 
logical Portraits, which we are corfident will be of 
interest to the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRrNAL; the portraits areimperial cards, all very 
fine andjlifelike, being made by Mr. Geo. G. Rock- 
wood, the celebrated photographer of this city, 
either from personal sittings or from the best 
portraits extant, and by special arrangement we 
are able to furnish them at 25cts. each. 


The Class Picture for 1892.—We still 
have and can supply copies of the class picture 
for this year; those who have seen it are very 
much pleased with it, and it will prove of special 
interest to members of former classes, as well as 
to general readers of the JouRNAL, as it contains 
portraits of Prof. Sizer, Mrs, Wells, Dr. Drayton, 
and others connected with the Institute. It isa 
large picture, 14 x 18, suitable for framing, and is 
sent by mail for 30cts. Address this office, 


Fame.—This is the title of one of the 
unique journals for advertisers, issued by Artemas 
Ward. Mr. Ward has had a valuable experience 
as an advertising expert in connection with the 
business of Enoch Morgan & Sons, the celebrated 
manufacturers of Sapolic. 

His journal is a live one, and there is no business 
man who will not be interested init. It is issued 
at $1 a year at 11 East 14th street, New York. 


Peterson’s Magazine.—This old stand-by 
has added the name “‘ New ” to its title page, and 
will now be known as the New Peterson’s, and with 
the new volume it drops the fashion department 
and becomes an illustrated magazine devoted 
solely to literature and art. It is published at 
$2.00 a year or $1.00 for six months, and a sample 
copy will be sent to readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL for 5 cents in stamps, sent to the Peter- 
son Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Heads and Faces.”—The popularity of 
‘* Heaps AND Faces anp How TO Stupy TxHEm, must 
be taken as an evidence of an interest in the sub- 
ject among the people, and this has led us to de. 
cide to open a department in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL devoted especially to this, to be con- 
ducted by Prof. Nelson Sizer, the man of all others 
who can give information on the subject. In the 
January number some general suggestions will be 
given as to how to make observations of ‘* Heads 
and Faces.” This will be followed by illustrated 
articles in which individual characteristics are 
indicated by the head and face, will be pointed 
out with the reason why, and our readers for 1893 
may depend upon having a rare treat. We will 
give in this department alone that which will be 
worth more than an entire year’s subscription. 
New subscribers should take advantage of our 
premiums and take the Phrenological bust, for use 
ip connection with these studies. 


The Phrenological Game.—All who are 
interested in any way in the subject of Phrenology, 
and all who want something for the pleasant pas- 
time of an hour, should procure our new game, 
The Perfect Man. It carries with it instruction in 
Phrenology, and its application to the affairs of 
life is especially entertaining and attractive. 
Those who care anything of Phrenology will be 
interested in the game, and as a result of its use 
may be an interest in the subject. The cards are 
handsomely printed, put up in cases and sold at 
25 cents a set. 


Clubbing Rates for 1893.—On another 
page will be found a list of the clubbing arrange- 
ments we have made for 93, and persons wishing 
to take two or more periodicals will find it ad- 
vantageous to order through this office, where a 
number are taken enough can be saved to pay for 
one or two periodicals by putting the order to- 
gether. 


Seventy-eight Years Old.—This is cer- 
tainly a good age for a newspaper to attain, but it 
is the number of years that has passed since the 
Congregationalist was first established in Boston, 
and it marks the anniversary by a change of form 
to the new quarto size instead of the old blanket 
sheet, the first number of which contains a very 
excellent likeness of the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter. 
It is in every way a good family religious paper, 
and any of our readers interested in seeing it may 
obtain a sample copy free by addressing W. L. 
Greene & Co., 1 Somerset street, Boston. 
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New Outfits for Lecturers and Teach- 
ers.—Our new new set of illustrations for the use 
of Phrenological lecturers and teachers is prov- 
ing very popular. It is undoubtedly the best 
outfit of the kind ever made. Printed from the 
lithographic stones, there is smoothness in finish 
that cannot be obtained in ordinary hand-made 
work, and while we formerly sold forty of the old 
style tor $40.00, we now sell fifty-two of these at 
$30.00. The set includes the Temperaments, 
Brain growth and development, extremes of 
development in a large number of the Phrenologi- 
cal faculties, portraits showing fine and coarse 
organizations in contrast, etc. If this set of 
pictures could be hung in every school-room it 
would be a continual and lasting lesson in the 
study of human nature. Descriptive circular 
and list will be sent on application. 


Apparatus for Lecturers.—We have a 
full line of portraits and anatomical plates, mani- 
kins, models, skeletons, skulls, casts, etc., for the 
use of Phrenologists and lecturers, physicians, 
teachers, schools, etc. A large illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue will be sent to any address 


Busts for Libraries.—One of the best 
methods of furnishing a library, reading-room or 
public hall, and even for private homes, is by the 
use of busts of prominent men and women. These 
are now made for this purpose and at prices which 
place them within the reach of all who wish 
them, and the supplying of them is one of the 
branches of our business. A list of those we can 
furnish will be sent on application. 


In Salvation Army Work.—We have 
received the following letter froma captain in the 
Salvation Army: 

To Fowler & Wells Co.: 
DeaR Sitrns—Some weeks ago I ordered and in 
due time received of you the book entitled, ‘‘ How 


to Read Character.’”’ This book I have read with 
interest and it has already been a great benefit to 
me in my work. And on looking through your 
catalogue, I see a number of books which I know 
will be still a greater help to me in understanding 
and dealing with mankind, I, therefore, enclose 
an order for a number of other books. 
Yours truly, 
H—— B—. 


Another Bogus Phrenologist.—A cor- 
respondent from Cambridge, Australia, writes 
that their town has been visited by a “ Prof.’» 
James Channing, who claims to have been eight 
years in this office. He is simply a fraud, never 
having been here at all, and should be denounced 
wherever he appears. All graduates of the 
Institute have their names enrolled in the list, 
which is published annually, and it will be sent to 
any address on application. 


How To Obtain Them.—Our publications 
may be obtained in large cities, usually from any 
bookseller. If they are not in stock they will be 
ordered. We also send them by mail, post-paid, to 
any address on receipt of price, as given in the 
catalogue. 


To Stenographers and Typewriters — 
We wish to call special attention to the books we 
publish in this line. Notypewriter should attempt 
to work without the practical instruction giver in 
Torrey’s Practical Typewriting. This is conceded 
to be in every way the best work on the subject 
yet published, and will contribute more to success 
than any otherwork. It cannot fail to be worth 
many times its cost, $1.00, to any typewriter. 
Shorthand and Typewriting, by McKillop, is full of 
suggestions and expedients, published at 40cts. for 
the paper edition, or 75cts. for the cloth edition it 
is well worthit. The Commercial Dictation Book, 
by W. T. Mason, just out, is a book of forms con- 
taining business letters, legal documents and mis- 
cellaneous matter counted off for speeding; for 
one who does not ‘need to practice for speed the 
forms alone are worth much more than the cost of 
the book, 25cts. Teachers in Benn Pitman Phon- 
ography should investigate the claims of the 
Prastical Plan of Instruction in Shorthand, by Mr. 
Torrey. This is undoubtedly the best method of 
presenting the subject yet advanced, and will con- 
tribute much to the success of both teachers and 
pupils. It consists of twenty lesson-leaves, sold at 
$1.00. Would also call the attention of Isaac 
Pitman teachers to Mr. Mason’s Serial Lessons, 
quite similar to Mr. Torrey’s, and intended for use 
in classes,as a teacher’s text book, or for self- 
instruction, price $1.00. Our New Complete List of 
Shorthand Works is in preparation, and will be 
sent to any address on application when ready. 


Short Talks.—This work, which is now 
n hand for the trade, is being well received. The 
author, Prof. G. T. Howerton, is a successful 
teacher, a man who has made human character a 
special study; he knows what constitutes charac- 
ter building and knows how to tell it, and no bet- 
ter work than Short Talks on Character Building 
can be placed in the hands of young men and 
young women as a holiday present than this work. 
It is handsomely bound and in every way attract- 
ive. Price, $1.00. 


The King’s Jester.—This is a unique 
name of a monthly magazine published for adver- 
tisers by Herbert Booth King & Bro. , 202 Broadway 
New York. It has very great general interest, 
but certainly of special interest to all interested 
in thesubject. Itis very bright and very attractive 
in its make-up, and published at $1.00 a year or 
15 cents a number. 


The Home-Maker.—We would call the 
attention of our readers to the advertisement in 
another column of the Home Maker. This is a 
magazine that is deservedly popular in the homes 
of the people, for it contributes much to their 
popularity. 


Robert Bonner’s Sons.—The sons of 
this veteran publisher and famous horse-owner, 
not only continue the publication of the New York 
Ledger, as will be seen from our advertising 
pages, but have also taken up the publication of 
books, and announce an attractive list in this 
number. 
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“IT am Delighted with Heads and Faces, it is 
more interesting than any novell ever read, after 
reading it again and again, you can read it and 
find some new point brought out.” This is what 
an enthusiastic lady correspondent writes in re- 


gard to this popular work, and her experience is | 


the same as others. The book bears rereading, 
which is a compliment to any work. 


Extraordinary Cleanser.—If our women 
readers could only understand what a convenience, 
economy and thorough cleanser ** Pyles’ Pearline’s 
is, they would never use anything else. It is pure 
and free from any injurious ingredient. Its econom- 
ical because only the requisite quantity is used at 
atime. While soap may slip from the fingers and 
be lost in the water, to dissolve, Pearline is used 
only in quantities required. It is better adapted 
for cleansing around the house than any known 
article, It is more convenient than anything 
ever discovered, and it is as suitable fsr the most 
delicate lace or the finest linen as for the dirtiest 
horse-blanket, and it will make either as * clean 
as a whistle,” in short order. All grocers sell it, 
and if the reader don’t know of it she may take 
our word for it.--Troy, N. Y., Press 


Our Books in California.—Prof Allen 
Haddock, who continues the publication of Human 
Nature in San Francisco, is pushing the sale of our 
publications with a good deal of success. He has 
an enterprising journal in which he advertises 


the books, and it is having a good circulation,and | 


an influence in favor of the subject. Our readers 
on the Pacific Coast may depend upon being 


served promptly, by sending orders to Prof. Had- | 


dock, 1,008 Market st., San Francisco, Cal. 
Food.—The Thanksgiving number of 


this valuable magazine has been received; the 
leading article is the ‘* Wheaten Loaf,” containing | 


some practical ideas on bread making. There are 
suggestions for Thanksgiving dinners and much 
besides that is of interest. The price has been re- 
duced to $1.00 a year; clubbed with the Parzno- 
LOGICAL at £0 cts. Address this office, 


Heads and Faces.—A new edition the one 
hundred and tenth thousand of this great work, is 
now ready. It is surprisingeven to the publishers 
that this book should have maintained its popu- 
larity so long. The sales are still going steadily 
forward, and it seems to be on the increase; spec- 
ially do agents and Phrenological lecturers do well 
in selling it. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—Readers will oblige the Pub- 
lishers if they will state, when writing to any of our 
advertisers, t: the advertisement was seen in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Agents wanted to sell Heads and Faces 
and other good books for all, Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pubs., 
27 E, 2ist St., New York. 











— ‘SS tuikier S.Mie 
DIXON’S éajncas PENCILS 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 

If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 
Phrenological Journal, at.d send 16c. in stamps, to 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N 

J, for samples worth double the money. 


A PRACTICAL BOOK FOR WOMEN. 
HOW SIX GIRLS MADE MONEY, 


and occupations for women, including “How to 
Dress Well on a Small Ailowance,” **How to 
Choose an Occupation,” etc., by Mrs. Marion Ed- 
munds Roe; should be read by every woman who 
would know how to make money tor herself or 
others, It is just full of good ideas, that are prac- 
tical and useful. Woman not satisfied with present 
conditions in money matters should read. A 
handsome book, beautifully illustrated, by mail 
only 25 cents, Addres=, Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 
Twenty-first street, New York. 


A fresh start 

is given to many a career by the 
discovery of time-values. The 
earlier this is understood the bet- 
ter, yet it isnever too late. Suc- 
cess may suddenly spring from a 
new mastery of the minutes; 
through possessing an accurate 
timekeeper, like the new, quick- 
winding Waterbury, which 
winds in about five seconds. 
$4 to $15. 


Every jeweler keeps it in all styles for 
everybody. “A better timekeeper 
than a hundred dollar watch a 
friend of mine bought some 
months ago,” says the Newbury- 
port Herald man. “See it.” 


Isn’t there some member of 
your family that really needs 
one? 





WHERE IS MY DOG? 


Do our dogs, horses and other animals have a life 


after death? This is considered in a book with 
above title by Rev. Chas. J. Adams, a well-known 
Episcopal clergyman, in a most interesting man- 
ner, with stories of animal life that will delight 
any lover of our ANIMAL FrRtenps. One need not 
agree with the author to be charmed with the 
boek. A handsome volume. Price, $1 00 by mail. 
Address, Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East Twenty-first 
street, New York. 
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You Needn’t Look 


immediately for the damage that danger- 


ous washing compounds do. 


It’s there, and 


it’s going on all the time, but you won't see 


its effects, 


wouldn’t do, you know, to have 


dangerous. 


BG 


It 
them too 


probably, for several months. 


The best way is to take no risk. You 
needn’t worry about damage to your clothes, 


if you keep to the original washing compound 


—Pearline ; 


7 
7 packages, cheaper 


( 


al 


-” Beware: 


first made and fully proved. 
can you gain by using the imitations of it ? 


What 


Prize 
prices, or whatever may be urged 


for them, wouldn’t pay you for one ruined garment. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 


” 


‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearl- 
* IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, if 


your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest—send it back. 346 JAMES PYLE,N.Y 





NUMBER 1 FOR ADULTS. 





| suprosironics CUR 


CONSTIPATION 
AND PILES. 


NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES. 


The surest, simplest, safest remedy 
on earth. Wo purgatives, no ca- 
thartics, no laxatives, to destroy the 
stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 50 Cts. 
Free by Mail. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


HEALTH 61 sth Avenue, New York. 
POOD 199 Tremont St., Boston 
632 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
co. 160t Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Pamphlets mailed free. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


can play the new game 


THE PERFECT MAN. 


Will be delighted with it and will learn much of 
the “ Choice of Pursuits” and what is required for 
the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Lawyer, the 
Teacher, the Musician, the Actor, etc. 

A set of 56 cards in a box, with full directions 
that any one can easily learn, even children. By 
mail for only 25 cents- Address 


ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to ali applicants 
JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





The New York Medical College and Hospital 


|, For Women, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 


Fow.er & Wetts Co., Publishers, 
27 E 2ist street, New York. 





In Writing to Advertisers Always Men- 
tion the Journal. 


Women and Children. 213 West 54th Street, 


New York. 


BEATTY’S. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, $33 up 
A‘g’ts wanted. Catalogue fREE. 
Dan’! F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 
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Dr. F. Wilson Hurd'’s Highland Hygeian Home 


WILL RE-OPEN APRIL ist, 1892, UNDER THE NEW NAME: 


DELAWARE - WATER - GAP - 


SANITARIUM. 


We shall be happy to see — F and all who need our care and methods to bring them out of 
th 


sick conditions and establish hea ain. 


Address EXPERIMENT MILLs P. O. , MONROE Co., PA. 


Home 
Made 

Net- 
ting. . =r 
=I) 


Pat’d by A. G. HULBERT, 
St.Louis, Me. {25 
23 

















pili 





SAFE, )- OWNERS FENCE; OWLY noe § PER fa 


zg Agentsw0 and expenses 
The best local and traveling agents wanted every- 
where. Write at once forcircularsand choice ter- 
ritory; address A. G. Hulbert, Patentee, care - 


GS Louis, Mo. 
Factory Catalogue with 200 engraved ~ Ay 


prices, sent free to any who want iron and 
wire work or city. cemetery and farm fences. etc. 








PACIFIC COAST LITERATURE, ART, 
MUSIC, SCIENCE AND JOURNALISM. 


LIBRARY AND STUDIO 


Is Re. eal a devoted to these interests. 
T IT. Two dollars per year. 


WEEKLY. EVERY SATURDAY. 
Send 10 cents for sample copies. 


LIBRARY & STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box, 2329, San Francisco, Cal. 








HOW’S 
DIRECTORY OF STENOGRAPHERS. 


All Stenographers, Typewriters, Business Col- 
leges, and others interested in Stenography, 
should subscribe for the new Directory of Sten- 
—_ ers. It covers the United States. Hand- 

some in cloth and gold, $1.00. THE HOW 
PUBLISHING CO., Room 74, Tribune Building, 
New York ( City). 


mt WHOLE FAMILY, 


SOMETHING FOR EVERY MEMBER 


The genes value for the least money of any 
magazine in the world. Five serial stories and 
over 100 short stories for young and old, by best 
authors. Hundreds of poems, anecdotes, &c. 
artments on The Housebold, Farm and Flowers, 
opular Science,Current Events, Fashions, Music, 
igious and Moral Questions, New Books, etc. 
"ine Valuable Prizes. 


10 Ct in stamps for a 3 months’ subscription. 
$s. Over 300 pages & 250 superb illustrations. 


Russell Publishing Co., 196 Summer St., Boston 








Savs SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU Do IT FOR THB HONEY,” 
$665.00 Oxford 


DEP". T.22 CHICAGO, IL. 








Choice of Occupation, 
oR, 
My Right Place in Life and How to Find It. 
This little work by Prof. Sizer is full of practica! 


suggestions and should be widely re ‘hile it 
may be worth dollars, the price is only 10 cents. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 





YOUR WIFE WOULD LIKE 
“THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN.” 


Mrs. H. G. Ecob’s new work, the best and most 
practical ever published. Tells how to dress well 
with due regard to good taste as well as health and 
strength ; advocating reforms that are practical 
and sensible, and can be used by any woman. To 
be well dressed is more a matter of knowing how 
than of cost. This work is very handsomely 
illustrated and very suitable as a present. Price 
a $1.00, by mail. Address, Fowler & Wells Co., 
5 Twenty- first street, New York. 


THE ROYAL ROAD TO BEAUTY, HEALTH 


and Higher Development 
are based on Diet and proper Habits of Life. By Car- 


rica LE FAVRE, 
Price, 25cts. 
Full of taf'and mo to those who would improve 
bodily. mental and moral —— and will be read 
h interest and profit 


Fowler & Wells Co., Pubs., 27 Tast 21 St., New York. 


and HAIR GOODS of every de- 
scription for Ladies and Gentlemen on 
hand and made to order. Send for 
my circular. 

L. RAUCHFUSS, 
Estab. 1849. 4 E. 12th St.. N. ¥. 


of American Cities and Scenery in Pho- 
togravure Albertype. List free. 
A. WITTEMANN, Pa Spring Street, N. Y. 


$30 to $50 
A 
| WEEK 
town or country. You can 
make 700 in three 


months, introducing it, after which it will bring 
you a steady income. Splendid opening for the 
right person. Don’t lose a moment. Good jo 

are scarce and soon taken. Write at once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohie. 








AS 











I WANT an honest, earnest 
man or woman in every coun- 
ty to take the sole agenc 
for an article that is neede 
in every home and indis- 
pave ein every office. 
LS AT SIGHT, in 
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“The Watch on the Santa Maria.” 


Columbus points out to two of his officers the 
light which convinced him of being near the land 
seen a few hours later. 


PRICE, $10. 
The Rogers Groups 


vary in price from $5 to $20, and will be delivered, 
free of expense, at any railroad staticn on receipt 
of the catalogue price. Send for Illustrated and 
Descriptive Catalogue of Statuette Groups and 
Pedestals to 


John Rogers, 14 W. 12th St., New York 


“Tue Weil Dressep Woman.” 


Every woman likes to be *‘ Well Dressed” and 
can do so. Itis more a matter of taste than 
of cost. Mrs. Helen G. Ecob considers the 
matter in a practical way,and shows very plainly 
what should be done, and how, in order that the 

reader may be Well Dressed. A handsome vol- 

os rons illustrated, suitable for a Holiday 
By mail, $1.00. Address 

‘OWLER é& WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York 


IDEAS WANTED 


For VanDorn’s Magazine, the foremost journal of 
wit ever published in any land or language. To 
every person who will send one or more Original 
Ideas which shall receive the endorsement of the 
editoria) staff,Ten Dollars apiece will be sent. 
Ideas are valuable. For specimens of required 
work, send 10 cents for —- copy. Non-profes- 
sional writers especially invited to contribute. 


VAN DORN’S MAGAZINE, 
MT. ‘MORRIS, Livingston Co., NEW YORK. 


mE WHOLE FAMILY, 


ETHING FOR EVERY MEM 

othe reatest value for the least money 4 oo 
magazine in the world Five serial stories and 
over 100 short stories for young and oid. by best 
authors. Hundreds of poems, anecdotes, &c. De- 
rtments on The Household, Farm and Flowers, 
opular Science,Current Events, Fashions, Music, 

Rey u50 and Moral Questions, New Books, etc. 

Valuable Prizes. 


. Stamps for a 3 months’ subscription. 
10 ct Cts. Over 300 pag ges & 250 superb imestrations. 


Russell Publishing Co, 196 Summer St., Boston 














The Washington Sterling Silver Souvenir Coffee 
Spoon was designed by one of the leading jewelers 
of Washington and is on sale there and in other 
cities at a minimum cost of $1.50. 


Kate Freip’s WASHINGTON is the brightest and 
most widely quoted Weekly in America. You 
have seen extracts from it everywhere. Why not 
have it all every week? It costs $2.00 per 


FOR $2.50 


You may have both the spoon and the paper. 
Paid-up subscribers who send $2.50 will have their 
subscriptions extended for a year and receive the 
spoon by return mail. Address 


Kate BEiceld’s 
Washington, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


P. 8.—Perhaps you have never seen the ** Wash- 
ington,”’ and do not know how good itis. In that 
case send ten cents for three Sample Copies, or 
fifty cents for a four months’ trial subscription. 
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12 Practical Books. 


Plain, Thorough, Reliable. 


HE following books are the best of their 
class. They are written in simple lan- 
guage, are up to the times, and well il- 

lustrated with clear and accurate engrav- 

ings. They are all substantially bound in 

cloth, with neat gilt titles, and will be sent, 

post paid, to any address on receipt of 

price: 

The Steel Square and Its Uses—i00 en- 
avings. $1.00 

The best work for mechanics ever 

published. Over 200,000 have been 

sold. ‘The workman who possesses this 

book need not waste time and matere 

ial * cutting and trying.” He can lay 

out his work to a hairs breadth and 

** cut to the line.” 

Practical Carpent engravings... 

The Hardwood Finisher—Gives the new 
methods and is the only book pub- 
lished on this subject in the market 

Stair Building Made tasy 

The Builder’s Guide 

Carpenter's & Joiner s Pocket Companion 

Plaster: How to Make and U 

Common Sense in the Poul'ry Yard...... 

Trade Secrets and Private Recipes ...... 

The Workshop Companion 

Hints for Beginners with the Microscope 

Shooting on the Wing: How to Learn.... - 
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assesszess 


82” Full descriptive catalogues sent 
request. 


‘owler & Wells Uo, 27 E. 2ist Street, New York. 





ADVER1ISEMENI1S. 





KISSING: 


The Art of Osculation Curiously, 
Historically, Humorously and 
Poetically Considered. 


This book, among hundreds of other things, tells 
all about the origin of kissing ; gives the grammar 
of kissing; the scientific reason why kisses are 
pleasant ; how to kiss and how to receive a kiss ; 
the secret significance of kisses ; all about lips, **the 
sweet petitioners for kisses ; an Irish kissing festi- 
val ; the kissing customs of different countries all 
over the world ; when you may kiss with impunity ; $ 
famous kisses ; the different kinds of kisses ; how 
college girls kiss ; ; stolen kisses, sometimes called 

“dainty bits of plunder;” curious bargains ns -—~ 
excuses for kissing ; Kissing experiences ; the im- 
portant cc d with kissing 5 hu- 
morous stories of kissin in tunnels; men kissing 
each other in France, in England, and in Germany ; 
origin of the custom of kissing the Pope’s toe; Henry 
IV, and his punishment; kissing the feet of royalty, 
an ancient custom ; kisses as rewards of genius ; 
the part osculation has ~—— in politics ; curious bar- 
gains for kisses ; what ~44 constitutes a kiss ; a 
kiss at auction ; giving win Booth ; 
excuses for kissin how ail nature justifies the 
practice ; the childish and the humorous excuse ; 
kissing casuistry ; the gluttony of kissing ; unac- 
countable osculatory demands; excuses for not kiss- 
ing; Dominie Brown’s first kiss; the kiss of the 
Spanish girl, the nurse, the mother ; a curious 
German custom; Arrah-na-Pogue ; refusing the 
sacrament on account of a kiss; how a child's kiss 
affects the course of a desperate man; what a little 
mare's kiss did ; brought to life by a kiss; the kiss 
of death. 

An exceedingly interesting book ; a_ nice little 

resent for a lady. Price 25 Cents. For sale by 

ksellers ; or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 





Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 2ist St., New York. 


French and English a at a Glance. 


A New System on the Most Simple Principles of 
Universal French and English 


SELF TUITION, 
with complete English and French pronounciation 
of every word, by Prof, M. Gauthier. 
Price, 35 cents, by mail, post-paid. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., - Publishers, 
27 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 


4 MONTH HOLL JournAaL ONLY 10 


CENTS. Illustrated, 8 pages, 48 columns, 
cen! devoted to the Farm, Garden, Household, 
Literature, Fashion, Science, Poetry, etc. 
copies free, address 


FLORAL FRIEND, 


ARLINGTON, RHODE ISLAND. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


If you want to know about PHrenoLoey, 
believe or do not believe in Pareno.oey, 
we would like to send you FREE 

oP nrenology a Science,”’ 
sal to pamphlet. Send address on a 





Trial trip to Hammonv’s 
Fiorat Frienp anv Hovse- 





seated 4 
& WELLS CoO., 
27 East 2lst Street, N. ¥ 








Sample | 





«** JOKER'S DICTIONARY. 


Thousands of men, when in the society of 
adies or gentlemen, want to be entertaining 
and amusing companions, but too often find 
that they cannot. 

This great and original book comes to the 
aid of just such people ; it does for the man 
who wants to be witty what Webster’s Dic- 
tionary does for the man who wants to be 
wise in the use of words. 

It is a perfect cyclopedia of wit and humor. 

It contains 326 pages, six illustrations, and 
is arranged according to subject, alphabeti- 
cally. That is to say, itis in the style of a 
dictionary. You can find Jokes, Stories, and 
clever bits of repartee, brilliant jests and 


flashes of merriment, on almost every subject 


likely to come up in social intercourse, 
Price, 25 Cents, post paid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 E. 2ist Street, New York. 


HRENOLOCICAL 
ORTRAITS. 


In response to numerous inquiries we 
have made a series of cabinet sized pho- 
tographs, which we are confident will 
be of interest to many of our readers, 
includes the discovers, founders, and 


| some of the promoters of Phrenology. 


The list includes 
DR. GALL, 
DR. SPURZHEIM, 
GEO. COMBE, 
0. & FOWLER, 
L. N. FOWLER, 
SAMUEL R. WELLS, 
CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS 
NELSON SiZER, 
DR. H, 8. DRAYTON, 


These are from life or from fine portraits 
adapted either to being framed or to use in 
analbum. They will be sent carefully to 
any address, by mail, postpaid, at 25 cents 
each. Address 


Fowler & Wells Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK. 
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VALUABLE TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS, 


The National Te nperance Society and Publication House has published 
Over 2,000 varieties of publications bearing upon every phase of the temperance 


question, from the pens of over 250 different writers. 


publications: 


A Modern Prodigal. By Julia McNair Wright 
12mo, 325 pages 1.25 
Temperance Shot and Shell. 12mo, 128 pp. Com- 
| oy by J. N. Stearns. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 
oo cartridges for the temperance army trom 
scientists, statesmen, divines, orators, editors, 
lecturers, presidents, legislators, authors, 
generals, judges, bishops, archdeacons, mission- 
aries, doctors, evangelists, emperors, queens, 
lords, senators, merchants, governors, educators, 
workmen, canous, cardinals, professors, congress- 
men, and poets. 

Temperance Platform, The. 12mo. 120 pp. By 
Miss L. Penny. Paper, 25 cents; cloth......-.50 
It consists of oratious ou total abstinence and 

prohibition, especially adapted for prize contests, 

public meetings, sucral gatherings, the lodge and 
division room, etc. 

Facts About Tobacco. A pamphlet of 72 pages on 
the nature aud effects of tobacco upon the 
human system, by Edward Payson Thwerig, 
M. D. It is filled with facts and incidents of the 
evil of the tobacco habit, It treats of its Action, 
Chemical, Analyses, History, Manufacture, 
Diseases Induced, Economic Principles, Ex- 
cuses Answered, Filthinessof the Habit, Heredi- 
tary Taint, Insanity, Injuries Mental and 
Physical, Medical Testimony, Religious Con- 
siderations, Scientific Facts and Statistics. 

The National Temperance Almanac and Tee- 
totaler’s Year-Book for 1893. By J. N.Stearns.10 
Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, 

Anecdotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, 

Post-office Address of Officers of Stateand Natiunal 

Bodies, a full Directory of all Temperance Organ- 

izations in New York City and Brooklyn,all Temper- 

ance Papers, etc., etc. 

The Youth’s Temperance Banner. The National 
Temperance Society publishes a four-page illus- 


The following are among 


trated paper for children and youth with 
choice reading from the best writers. Terms; 
Monthly—cash in advance, including postage. 
Single copies, one year, 25 cents; one hundred 
copies, to one address, $12. For any number of 
copies over four, to one address, at the rate of 
12 cents per year. Semi-Monthly—Single copies, 
one year, 40 cents ; four copies and over, to one 
address, 24 cents each. 

The Water-Lily. An illustrated four-page monthly 
paper for children, with — clear type, nice 
white paper, and beautiful engravings. It is in- 
tended for the smaller children, full of choice 
stories and helpful reading for Sunday-schools, 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Primary 
Schools, and for the children in the home circle. 
It gives pure, good thoughts from the pens of 
the best writers for children in America. Single 
copies, 10 cents a year ; four or more copies, to 
one address, at the rate of 6 cents per year. 

The National Temperance Advocate, Published 
monthly by the National Temperance Society, 
containing Arguments, Statistics, and Temper- 
ance Tales, by some of the ablest writers in the 
world, and giving a condensed history of the 
cause everywhere. Only $1 per year in advance, 
including postage. 


SCIENCE AND TEMPERANCE, 


Alcohol and Science, = = Paper cover, $0.50 
The Temperance Lesson-Book, = 2 
Temperance Physiology. Guthrie, ‘“ 
Brief Notes for Temp’ce Teachers, ‘ 
Worse than Wasted, ” 
Ten Lectures on Alcohol, - i 

A full descriptive catalogue of over 2000 temper- 


ance publications sent free up m application. 
Address ; 


NATiONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 58 Reade Street, New York. 


Tobacco.—lIts effects on the human system. 


and additions by Nelson Sizer. 


By Dr. William A. Alcott. With noteg 


16 mo, 149 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


This work of Dr. Alcott has had a wide circulation, and has saved thousands from 


forming a bad habit and reclaimed many who were slaves to it. 


The additions of Prof. 


Nelson Sizer, forming over sixty pages, bring the book down to date and give many facts. 
arguments and incidents of value. The fact is, it contains the very best and strongest 
arguments against the use of Tobacco that have been published. 


Facts About Tobacco.—Compiled by Rev. Edw. P. Thwing. Third Edition, revised. 
12 mo, 72 pp. Paper, 15 cents. 


Tea and Coffee.—Their Physical, Intellectual and Moral Effects on the Human 


System. By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. 
118 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


With notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. 


16 mo, 


Under any stimulant the brain and nervous system act abnormally, and wear their 


Hfe out. . . 


Alcohol, coffee, tea, and other stimulants, provoke unnatural activity, 


and people are thus worn out too rapidly ; and the mental conditions incident to such 


life are not happiness, because unnatural.—Reviser’s PREFAOE. 


The arguments and 


statements of the authors are well sustained by statistics and quotations from eminent 
authorities, as well as from their own extended experience and observation. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS C0., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Where Is My Dog; 


Or, is Man Alone Immortal? By Rev. Chas, J. Adams. 
12mo, handsomely bound in extra cloth, $1.00. 


The author is a well known Episcopal Clergyman. In his work the paralellism 
between the character of man and the lower animals is shown in a wonderfully attractive 
manner, and the work isa very striking presentation of the question of the immortality 
of the lower animals; a work that will be read with interest and attract attention. One 
result will surely follow—a higher appreciation of our ‘‘Animal Friends,” and every 
owner of a dog or horse will be delighted with it. The spirit of love for animals and the 
anecdotes about them which this book contains should make it popular. 


Short Talks on Character Building. 


By G. T. Howerton, M.S, Fully illustrated with Plates, 
Portraits and Sketches. 250 pages, handsomely bound in extra 
cloth. $1.00. 


The author of this very unique work is a successful teacher. He writes with a full 
knowledge of what human nature is, and what human character should be; and the work 
will be found as interesting asastory. Thereis nothing prosy in the style, and preach- 
ments are avoided, while the offhand conversational tone, numerous illustrations and 
frequent anecdotes make it pleasantly interesting. It isa book that can be commended to 
the parent and teacher, and to young people, as a rcal help toward the understanding cf 
character and toward its improvement in the most desirable lines. 


Why Do Young People Die ? 
Or, How to Live Healthfully andLong. By F. M. Heath. 25¢c. 


Any consideration of this subject isimportant, and in this case the author, alayman and 
not a doctor. has been a very thoughtful and close observer, and talks of the subject in a 
way that the people can understand and make practical, and every reader will be 
benefitted by, its perusal. 


Getting Into Business. 


Or Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical papers for 
Boys, by Geo. J. Manson. 12 mo, 108 pp; popular Ed. paper 
25c. Cloth $1.00. 
The most important thing in life of many young men is getting into business; this work 
. tells what et, is required in the various trades and professions, and of the chances 


of success. This is a new edition of Ready for Business brought out in a popular form, in 
paper covers, and so placing it within the reach of all. 


The Commercial Dictation Book. 


For Stenographer and Typewriter Operators, by W. L. Mason. 
104 pp. paper 25¢, 


Containing Business Letters, Legal Documents and miscellaneous matter, counted 
off for speeding at various rates and adapted to the beginner or the advanced student. 
For sale by Booksellers or by Mail on receipt of price. Address 
FowLer & Wexts Co., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, New York: 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Well Dressed Woman. 


A Study in the Practical Application to Dress of the Laws of 
Health, Art and Morals. Illustrated. By Mrs. Helen G. 
Ecob. 12mo., handsomely bound in extra cloth $1.00. 

The woman who would be well dressed must be true to the laws of health, art, and 
morals, In ‘“The Well Dressed Woman,’’these great laws intheir relation to Dress are 
clearly defined. The opinion of acknowleged authorities is presented so that the busy 
woman, who has neither time nor opportunity for individual study may have at hand the 
best thought which can be obtained in each of these departments. Every one who de- 
sires a revival of artistic feeling in its application to Dress. and who looks forward to the 
social and splritual elevation of woman should possess this book. Itis simple, direct and 
practical. 


How Six Girls Made Money. 


And Occupations For Women. By Mrs. Marion Edmonds 
Roe. 25¢c. 

Let women who want to make money to help themselves or others, read this. This 

includes also ‘‘How to Dress on a small allowance.”’ ‘‘How to Choose an Occupation.” 


‘‘Housekeeping as a Profession”’ and ‘‘What Phrenology Did for Margaret Raymond.” 
Any one of these papers is worth the price of the book. 


THE RoyAL ROAD TO BEAuTY, 


Health and a Higher Development. Based on Diet and Proper 
Habits of Life. By Carrica Le Favre. Paper 25c. Extra 
Ed. cloth, 75¢. 

The author takes astand against the extravagant meat eating propensities of the 
American people, and she suggests that we will find advantages in living for health which 
always means for beauty. Full of suggestions to those who would improve bodily, mental 
and moral conditions. Ladies will be especially interested in the work, and it should be 


in the hands of every mother of young girls. It is rather an exception to find a work on 
beauty not filled with suggestions of cosmetics and drugs. 


DEL SARTEAN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


With Principles of the Universal Formula, by Carrica Le- 
Favre, paper 25c. Extra cloth with Portrait 75c. 

A new revised and enlarged edition is now ready, containing lessons, on ‘‘How 

to Dress,” ‘‘How to Walk,” ‘‘How to Breathe,” ‘‘How to Rest,’’ Etc. Ladies and others 


well find this the most delightful system of culture, giving grace, with both physical and 
mental vigor. 


Prohibition a Failure, 
Or, the True Solution of the Temperance Question. By 
Dio Lewis, M. D. 12 mo,, 266 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


A new edition of this work is now ready, uniform with the other works of this author. 
This volume expresses the views of an earnest temperance worker, and whether right or 
wrong, he is entitled to a hearing on the subject; those who will agree with him will be 
pleased with his work, and the most ardent prohibitionist should read this, that they may 
xnow both sides. This book is-written in the author's usual clear and readable style. 


For sale by Booksellers or by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Address, 
FowLeR & WELLS Co,, Publishers, 27 E. 21st St., New York. 








18 ADVER1TISEMEN1S 





All lovers of good literature will find much to gratify their 
taste in the pages of 


THE “NEW” 
PETERSON [MAGAZINE 


FOR 18393. 


A high-class literary monthly published at a Low PRicE, which makes it The 
Magazine for the people. 
Editor ( Howard Seely. 


Associates -; Octave Thanet. 
FRANK LEE BENEDICT. (Ti. G. McClelland. 


Such eminent writers as 


William Archer, Jonathan Sturges, Margaret Kent, Gertrude Atherton, 
Duffield Osborne, author of ‘‘ The Robe of Nessus,” 

Jeanette H. Walworth, Lillie B. Chace Wyman, 

Rachel Carew, Robert C. [eyers, Kate Jordan, Charles W. Coleman, 
Alice Maude Ewell, Herbert Bashford, 
Minna Irving, Ella Higginson, John Vance Cheney, 

Fannie Aymar Mathews, Alice Bowman, Carrie Blake Morgan, 

Chas. H. Shinn, Patience Stapleton, Mrs. M. E. Stickney, 
Florence Earle Coates, Mary Gray Umsted, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 

Elizabeth Cavagga, Ruth [icEnery Stuart, Prof. A. P. Montague, 
Julian Hawthorne, Madeline S. Bridges, Charles Belmont Davis, 


— AND OTHERS — 


will contribute to its pages, and as they are among the most popular authors of 
America, their contributions are a warrant of the superior excellence of the contents 
of the magazine. 

Its scope comprises: Fiction, History, Biography, Sketches of Noted Men 
and Women, Discussion of Living Topics of the Day, etc. 

The department BY THE FIRESIDE, will prove a notable feature of « THE 
NEW PETERSON.” It will contain monthly papers from such authors as : 


Edward Everett Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, B. O. Flower, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Rebecca Harding Davis, Joseph Kirkland, 
Alexander Brown, Minot J. Savage, Hamlin Garland, 


and others among America’s most noted essayists. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Only $2.00 per Year. $1.00 for 6 Months. 


Subscriptions received by all newsdealers and booksellers, or send your order 
direct to the publishers. 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 


112-114 South 3d Street, -_ = = PHILADELPHIA. 











Conscience.—Some- 
times marriage is made a | 
matter of conscience and |- 
sometimes a matter of | 
luck—a chance in a lot- | 
tery, The results speak | 
for themselves. It need 
not be argued that Phre- | 
nology is the best guide to 
proper relations in mar- | 
riage that can be consult- 
ed, and has done much to 
promote the welfare of! 
many. The following let 
ter is from one who made 
it a matter of conscience. 

Feb. 5, 1892. 
Fow.er & WELLS Co., 
New York City. | 

GENTLEMEN: I received | 
with especial pleasure , 
your answer (January 6— 
**5,424"") to my confiden- | 


THE QUESTION OF MARRIAGE. 





Right Selection.— 
Of all the questions of life 
that have to be settled, 
there is none more import- 
ant than that of who to 
marry. This being the 
case, anything that will 
help to know who to marry 
4 and give reliable informa- 
tion as to marriage adap- 
tation will be of great 
value. 

In a general way it may 
safely be said no man or 
woman should marry with- 
out knowing what a phren- 
ological examination 
would show of personal 
characteristics of both, 
} for we are not only liable 
tobe deceived in the char- 
acter of others, but of 
ourselves. Know yourself 








tial questions concerning 
my qualifications for mar- 
riage. I consider the 
amount paid as well spent, 
because it throws such a 
load off from my conscience, believing, as I do, 
that your compauy are as well informed on these 
special matters as a very able college professor is 
on the branches which he teaches. 

Ibelieve you can—and do—do much good in 
ag special line. Theresmust be so many who, 
ike myself, have made great mistakes in the past, 
and when the question of marriage arises, and a 
noble, lovable woman is concerned—as in my case 
—it is a mighty relief to receive from those who 
are well qualified to pass opinion the verdict, “Go 
on and marry; it is entirely safe; only observe 
certain reasonable precautions.” Such encour- 
aging words to those who are honestly seeking to 
do their duty in the matter come, like the Gospel 
itself, to encourage the despairing, to lift up the 
weak hands and confirm the feeble knees, and 
throw open the door to a better and happier life 
to some of us. 

I was the more pleased with your letter because 
my confessions, although honestly given, and with 
good intent, were of such a character that prob- 
ably many very good persons would have been 
simply disgusted and horrified, and would have 
felt like saying, ‘‘ You had better spend the rest 
of \our days in bachelor solitude and repentance; 
you are not worthy of the love and confidence of 
a@ good woman.” 

lexpect to hasten my marriage one year, con- 
siderably influenced by your advice that I marry 
a year and a half sooner than I had expected. 

ith thanks, I am, Truly yours, 


For obvious reason we omit name of writerand 
residence in this, but can assure our readers it is 
a verbatim copy of a letter on file at this office, 
and is but one of many expressions of thankful- 
ness and confidence received from those who have 
consulted us for information in connection with 
the subject by sending pictures for examination, 
in accordance with instructions given in ‘‘ Heads 
and Faces,a Mirror of the Mind,” which we will 
send free on application. 


Are They Well Mated? 


and you will know better 
what you will be likely to 
expect in-another. We 
are making phrenological examinations daily for 
the purpose of giving just this information, both 
from personal interviews and from properly taken 
pictures and measurements, as per instructions 
given in the “ Mirror of the Mind,” which will be 
sent on application. As a further aid in this direc- 
tion, there are a number of works published. 

** Wedlock; or, The Right Relation of the Sexes,” 
disclosing the laws of conjugal selection and show- 
ing who may and who may not marry, by Samue] 
R. Wells, a work of nearly 250 pages, with a fing 
portrait of the author, is very comprehensive. In 
addition to who to marry, it considers the Qualifi. 
cations for Matrimony, Right Age to Marry, Mc 
tives for Marrying, Marriage of Cousins, Court 
ship, Jealousy—Its Cause and Cure, Separatior 
and Divorce, Love Signs and Love Letters, the 
Model Husband, the Model Wife, ete. $1.56, 

‘* Marriage,” by L. N. Fowler, gives History and 
Ceremonies, as well as Phrenological and Physio- 
logical consideration of the subject ; quite fully 
illustrated; price, $1. 

“The Right Selection in Wedlock,” by Prof. 
Sizer, considers the subject in a pointed and 
practical way, showing what temperaments are 
adapted to each other in marriage and how to 
determine them; illustrated by a number of por- 
traits made specially for this work. Price, 10c. 

Prof. Sizer has devoted nearly fifty years to the 
practical application of Phrenology to the affairs 
of life, inclu a er and his advice may 
be considered that of a “ specialist.” 

“Getting Married and Keeping Married” is 
full of advice that, if followed, will do much to 
make marriage a success, and not afailure. It 
discusses “Finding a Mate’’ and “Keeping a 
Mate,” and is of interest to both married and un- 


— wena — aPh , 
** Matrimony ; renology an iology a 
lied to the Selection of Congenial Gompaaions 


or Life, by O.8 Fowler. Paper, 40 cents, 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 





27 East 21st Street, New York, 








20 ADVER1ISEMENTS. 
JUST PUBLISHED! A CHRISTMAS BOOK! 
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THE KAATERSKILL FAIRIES. 


By ANNA OLCOTT COMMELIN. 
Illustrated by KATHERINE RIPLEY NOYES. 


OF PRICE, 6 CENTS. sconces FOWIEI & Wells Co., 27 East 21st St., New York. 





No. 2 SELE CULTURE LIBRARY. 
Now Ready. Popular Edition. 50 Cents. 


A SELF-MADE WOMAN; 


Or, MARY IDYL’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 
By EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM. 


In her Preface the Author says: ‘Its aim is encourage those of my sex who are struggling towards a 
higher moral and intellectual life, to urge them to persevere until the end is attained. We often hear 
the remark, ‘He is a self-made man,’ but the term is rarely applied toa woman. My heroine,Mary Idyl, 
was really self-taught. Notwithstanding poverty, illness, disappointments and discouragements, at 
home and abroad, she succeeded in educating not only her head but her HEART. 

“*She endeavored to eradicate faults of character, to cultivate her tastes; and by carefully observ- 
ing the rules of Hygiene, she succeeded in rendering her almost dwarfed and deformed body symmet- 
rical, if not beautiful. 

** If this story shall assist one of my sex in the work of self-instruction—of taste and heart-culture— 
I shall not regret the effort which it has cost me.” 

The nature and object of this work are sufficiently explained in the above extract. 
® By mail on receipt of price, 50 cents, address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East @ist Street, New York. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Popular Science Monthly 


FOR 18998. 


VIDENCE of the increasing influence of science in all fields of human 
activity is apparent on every hand. The farmer is looking to it for 

better methods in cultivation and the raising of stock. The manufacturer 
asks of it cheapened processes to meet ever sharper competition. The econo- 
mist seeks in it a firm basis fer his pclicy. The doctor and sanitarian calls 
upon it for a more perfect equipment for their struggles with diseases. The 
educator consults it with reference to more rational methods of instruc- 
tion. Literature, politics, and the Church are among its most interested 
listeners, since it is testing their respective claims in a way that compels at- 
tention. 















THE PopULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long borne a leading part in 
making the general reader acquainted with the great and rapidly-growing 
department cf human knowledge. It has aimed to do this with perfect fair- 
ness, and with all the tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with a 


fearless adherence to the truth, and the same attitude will be maintained in 
the future. 


SCIENCE AT THE WORLD’S FAIK.—Among the special feat- 
ures of thisstandard magazine for the coming year will be accounts by com- 
plete specialists of the present standing of the several departments of science 
as exhibited at the Columbia Exhibition in Chicago. The marvels of 
Electricity to be displayed there will be described and explained by Mr. 
CHARLES M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made for the exhibit of 
Anthropology, and this department will be carefully treated by Prof. 
FREDERICK STARR, of the Chicago University. Mr. BENJAMIN REECE, 

will treat of the application of science in the vast interests of Transpor- 
tation, and the scope and significance of the exhibits in other departments 
will be set forth by able hands. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 
SINCE COLUMBUS .—The splendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably brought to a close in the 
coming year. Among the subjects that remain to be treated are Glass, Silk, 
Paper, Agrwultural Machinery, and Ship-building. 





























Miscellaneous contributions may be expected froi1 the able writers who 
have been in the habit of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JA JAY YOUMANS. 


$5.00 A YEAR; 50 CENTS A NUMBER. 








D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and § BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


SHORT TALKS ON 
CHARACTER BUILDING. 


BY G. T. HOWERTON, M. S. 


TABLE OF 


Introductory. Character—What Is It? 
The Three Factors in Character, Keep 
Thyself Pure. Get Out of Your Own Light. 


Science of Education. The Utility of Phren- | 


ology. The Perceptives, and How to Edu- 
cate Them. Dignity. 


Arrogance. 


Hope. Conscience, 
Self-Esteem. Pride. 
Against Credit. 

bation, Vanity. 
Stubbornness. Veneration. 
There aGod? Our Social Side. 
Spirituality. 
Proof. 


tion. 


Firmness. Obstinacy. 
Kindness. 
Immortality —Its Scientific 

Christian Character—Its Founda. 
Trying to Ride Two Horses. Think- 


Cash | 
Ambition. Love of Appro- | 
| a Man to Rise? 
Worship. Is 
| Health Directions. 
| ology, showing names, functions and loca- 
| tion of the faculties. 


Fully Illustrated with plates, 
portraits and sketches. 


250 pages handsomely bound 
in extra cloth, price $1.00. 


The author of this very 
unique work is a graduate of 
the American Institute- of 
Phrenology, and a sucessful 
teacher. He writes wit a full 
knowledge of human 
is, and human 


what 
nature what 
character should be; and the 


work will be found as interest- 


ing as a story. 


The scope is shown some- 
what in the chapter headings 
in the following 


CONTENTS. 
Reading. Talking. Two Things and 


Inhabitiveness—Love of Home. 


ing. 
a Woman. 
Truth and Truthfulness. Marriage—Proper 
Time. Which Will You Take?—A Question 
for Young Men. Shall I Take Him ?—A 
Question for Young Women, Yokes. Take 
His Garment That is Surety for a Stranger. 
Tobacco—Why not use it? Why Not Help 
The Old Way and the New, 
Health—Its Importance and Neglect. Some 
Principles of Phren- 


Every young man, every young woman, every parent, every teacher 
should read this work with care, and it will do muchto promote a higher 


grade of character building. 


Will be sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


Agents wanted, 


FOWLER & WELLS CQ., Publishers, 27 East 21st Street, ’ew Yor. 





LIFE SIZE BUST PORTRAITS. 


ELEGANT CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS, 


SIZE OF EACH, 22 X 28. 


The following list of portraits is commended to all in want of portraits 
of any of these distinguished people, and especially to Phrenological Lecturers 
who wish to add to their sets of illustrations. They would makea gallery of 
portraits that the people everywhere would be glad to see, and illustrate 
many traits of character. All are life-size and most excellent likenesses : 


Alger, Gen. Russell G. 
Beethoven. 

Bach. 

Blaine, J. G. 

Brown, John. 
Beauregard, Gen. G. T. 
Blair, Gen. F. P. 
Bryant, W. C. 

Burns, Robert. 
Burnside, Gen. A. E. 
Byron. 

Butler, Gen. B. F. 
Bancroft, Geo. 


Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward. 


Cleveland, Grover. 
Cleveland, Mrs. Grover. 
Columbus, Christopher. 
Cortez. 

Crosby, Howard. 
Chopin. 

Davis, Jefferson. 
Douglas, Fred. 

De Soto. 

Depew, Chauncey M. 
Dickens, Chas. 

Evarts, Wm. M. 
Edison, Thos. A. 
Emmet, Robt. 

Ewell, Gen. Richard S. 
Farragut, Admiral. 
Foote, Commodore. 
Franklin, Benjamin. 
Frederick II. 

Fremont, John C. 
Gall, Francois Joseph. 
Goethe. 

Garfield, James A. 
Grant, U. S. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gluck. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. 


Gustave, Adolph. 
Gounod. 

Harrison, Benjamin, 
Halleck, H. W. 
Hayden. 

Handel. 

Hill, A. P. 

Howard, Gen. O. O. 
Hunter, Gen. 

Hooker, Gen. 
Heintzelman, Gen. S. P. 
Hancock, Gen. W. S. 
Jefferson, Thomas. 
Jackson, Andrew. 
Jahn, Frederick L. 
Johnson, Gen. J. E. 
Jackson, Gen. Stonewall. 


Kosciuszko, Gen. Thadeus. 


Kearney, Gen. Philip. 
Koch, Dr. Robt. 

La Salle. 

Liszt. 

Lincoln, Abraham. 
Longfellow, H. W. 

La Fayette, Gen. 

Lee, Gen. Robert E. 
Longstreet, Gen. James. 
Logan, Gen. John A. 
Leo XIII. 

Lortzing. 

Lind, Jenny. 

Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Mendelsohn. 

Moore, Thomas. 
Morton, Levi P. 

Mozart. 

McKinley, Jr., Maj. Wm. 
Meyerbeer. 

McPherson, Gen. Jas. B. 
McClellan, Gen. Geo. B. 
Meade, Gen. Geo. G. 


Mott, Lucretia. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Osterhaus, Gen. P. J. 
O’Connell, Daniel. 
Oscar II. 

Poe, Edgar A. 

Porter, Admiral. 
Parnell, Charles S. 
Penn, William. 

Pizarro. 

Pulawski, Kazimierz. 
Rossini. 

Schiller. 

Scott, Major-Gen. Winfield. 
Sheridan, Gen. Phil. H. 
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price that, therefore, they must be cheap, poor pictures, for they are not, but 
are fine, suitable for framing and worthy a place on the wall of any library 


or house. 
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FOWLER & WELLS C0., Publishers, 27 East 2ist St., New York. 
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We doubt n >t that the readers of the old Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SctsNCE OF HEALTH will be 
pleased with the December issue, as its contents 
are replete with thought most pertinent to the 
day. A fine portrait of Tennyson is followed by @ 
rich summary of the great poet considered as a 
teacher. Appropriately a very thoughtful sketch 
of Mrs. Harrison succeeds, entitled, ‘*The White 
House Grief.” ‘* Further Views of the Columbian 
Exposition” adds to the already long list of illus- 
trations of the great structures going up in Jack- 
son Park. **The Measurement of Skullsor Heads” 
is practical. So is** Bicycle Record Making,” with 
its characteristic drawings. Several good things 
fill up the department of Practica] Phrenology ; 
and allied to that is the excellent report of the 
Institute Alumni Dinner, with its many really fine 
speeches by well known citizens of New York, who 
thus show their interestin a noble cause. ‘ Phre- 
nology in the Schools * deserves universal reading. 
And do the articlés one and all in Child Culture. 
“The Therapeutic uses of the Rectal Injection” 
gives a trustworthya count of a valuable mode of 
applying water. And ‘‘Some Differences Be- 
tween Men and Women” will open the eyes, we 
think, of certain people who seem determined to 
ignore physiological facts and nature. The editor 
furnishes an important addition to his series on 
Systematic Moral Culture that should be copied 
in all the school publications, and given the widest 
currency, because of its direct application to the 
mst urgent need of society. 

This number closes the ninety-third volume and 
now Is a good time to subscribe. 

The Journa is only l5cts. anumber, $1.50 a year, 
with a bust or chart premium. Address, Fowler & 
Wells Co., 25 East Twenty-first street, New York. 


HOW IS THE BABY? 


This isa very common question, and the answer 
depends more on WHAT and WHEN and HOW the 


BABY is FED than all else combined, Mistakes 
are notcommon in other respects, but it is im- 
portant to know this, and the best guide is 


How to Feed the Baby 


To make her healthy and happy,with Health Hints. 
By ©. E. PAGE, M. D. 


The best work on INFANT DIETETICS. Follow- 
ing its teaching will do more to secure quiet nights 
and the prosperity of baby and parents than any 
“Cordial” or “Soothing Syrup.” It contains new 
ideas about Babies that are sound and sensible. 
Every mother and nurse should read it. Fathers 
should see that their children should have the 
benefit of the best knowledge on this subject. By 


| mail, on receipt of Tic. ; paper, 50c. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
27 E, 2ist St., Near B’way, New_York. 
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Pears’ Soap 


The bodily organs have their habits; -they go 
by habit. 

Health is a set of good habits of stomach, heart, 
nerve, etc. 

The skin has its duties; it covers and drains us. 
There are millions of little sewers in it. The 
drainage ought to be free. It is no great tax to 
keep it so; then the skin is in good habit every 
way. 

Civilized people keep their drainage free with 
soap and water, Pears Soap and water—it has no 
alkali in it—alkali burns and shrivels the skin, 
uncovers us, makes us rough and red and tender. 

To keep this drainage free is to keep the skin 
soft and beautiful. Nature and health delight in 
beauty. 

We go by habit; every part of us does the same. 


Good food and activity, sleep and Pears’ Soap 


—what more can the animal want, man, woman, 


child or baby ! 
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SYMBOLICAL HEAC: The na- 
ture of each faculty is represented by 
the picture. Firmness by the Pyramid 
and the human individuality by an ob- 
server with a telescope Acquisitive- 
ness by the miser counting his gold 
Secretiveness by the fox prowling for 
the chickens, etc. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


A notable feature of the Journal for this year, and which will prove of peculiar 
interest, is the continuation of the series of articles by Mrs. Wells relating her reminiscences 
of early phrenological life. Having been one of the pioneers, in this country, in pbhreno- 
logical work, her opportunities for the accumulation of valuable and interesting expe- 
riences have not been excelled. Autobiographical sketches are always interesting and where 
persons have had such experiences as to bring them prominently before the public, as in 
the case of Mrs. Wells, much of more than ordinary interest may be expected. 

Sketches of character and illustrated articles, on notable people of the day, will be 
kept up to the usual standard of excellence. 

Prof. Nelson Sizer will conduct the department cf Practical Phrenology, which is a 
sufficient guarantee that readers will find papers there at once entertaining and instructive. 
Mrs. L. A. Millard, contributes a series on physiognomy, ‘‘ Studies from Lavater.” 

The Science of Health department and that relating to Child Culture will be carried on 
in the customary useful manner. 

Devoting itself to interests of the highest concern to society, the Phrenological Journal 
finds an appreciative public and a constantly increasing circulation. 
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